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William A. Jump: 


The Staff Officer as a Personality 


By ROBERT A. WALKER 


Professor of Political Science 
Stanford University 


DMINISTRATIVE biographies can be highly 
valuable in the continuing effort to 
identify the personal traits which con- 

tribute to administrative success, and in pro- 
viding insight into the personality structure 
underlying these traits. There are, however, a 
number of obstacles to getting a useful series 
of such biographies. One of the most serious is 
the fact that a writer must have observed his 
subject in action over a period of time in order 
to describe with conviction the characteristics 
that are most important in an administrator's 
success. But if the person reporting has been 
close enough to make such observations, he is 
likely to have become part of the circle of 
friends and colleagues who share affectionate 
ties with the person involved. If the person is 
still alive, this virtually stops publication of 
anything which contains elements that can be 
construed as critical; if he is recently deceased, 
the others in the personal circle may be of- 
fended by comment raising questions or seem- 
ing to affront a cherished memory. The po- 
tential complications are obvious. As a result, 
the literature is lacking in biographical studies 
of current or recent administrators of note 
which substitute appraisal for eulogy. 

The writer labors under all of these difficul- 
ties in venturing a study of the career of Wil- 
liam A. Jump. Indeed, one of the distinguish- 
ing attributes of Jump’s administrative ability 
was his capacity for causing great affection and 
sentimental attachment among those around 
him. In the five years that he worked closely 
with Jump, the writer came to share this affec- 
tion fully with his colleagues of the period. 
Nonetheless, Jump’s success was so marked, his 
influence so decisive, that it seems worth 


while to look as objectively as possible into the 
nature of the man and of his contribution to 
administration. 

This paper will present first that phase of 
Jump’s career on which his far-reaching repu- 
tation was principally based—his work as 
budget officer of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the contributions which he made to 
advancing budgeting as an administrative staff 
function. The second section will attempt to 
describe the personal characteristics which 
made him a highly effective “operator” in a 
wide variety of administrative situations over 
many years. A third section will attempt some 
possible explanations of his personality struc- 
ture. 


Jump’s Contribution to the Budget Function 


ump’s contribution to public budgeting 
J could be developed into a monograph. He 
played a major role in creating the modern 
view of the budget and of the budget official in 
governmental administration. In some twenty- 
six years as budget officer of the Department of 
Agriculture he had a key part in giving sub- 
stance to the broad idea of executive budget- 
ing embodied in the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921. Consciously and skillfully he par- 
ticipated in, and often led, the movement to 
transform the federal budget from an account- 
ant’s workbook to a policy-oriented allocation 
of financial resources among public programs. 
He stated many times, publicly and in personal 
conversation, that the budget was basically a 
“plan of work.” The phrase has become com- 
monplace, but it was not when he first began 
using it. This conception of the budget can be 
found in a number of Jump’s talks and papers, 
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but nowhere does he make more clear his ideas 
about the relation between the budget and ac- 
counting skills than in the following extem- 
porancous remarks: 


About the time William Mosher started to pay us 
visits in the Federal Government, the concept of a 
budget was that it was some kind of a document 
with a great many figures in it, largely derived from, 
and put together by, the accountants and book- 
keepers—a purely fiscal document for a purely fiscal 
purpose... . 

Let's look at what has happened in twenty-five 
years! In that period the Budget has not ceased to 
be a fiscal document, but it has ceased to be just a 
fiscal document. It has become a great economic, 
social, and policy instrumentality of government in 
the broadest, most dynamic, and significant sense. 
In part at least this has come about by reason of 
the particular way in which we practice democracy 
in America—and in this we even differ from some of 
the other democracies. Under our procedure, the 
Federal Budget has become the vehicle by which the 
executive presents to the legislative body not only 
the expenditure, or fiscal plans, but also the pro- 
posed program of work of the Government of the 
United States for the ensuing year. . . . It is a big 
thought. It means that the Budget process is the 
means by which our Congress not only discharges 
its guardianship of the public purse in America, by 
determining how much may come out of that purse, 
but in practice it means that our Congress, at the 
same time, determines precisely what the program 
of work will be, after its consideration and evalu- 
ation of the proposals submitted in the Executive 
Budget.! 


In order to give substance to the conception 
of the budget as a method for programing 
work, and making policy choices, Jump and his 
staff developed during the 1930's a system for 
dividing the budget of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture into financial projects. The finan- 
cial project was a broad division of an agency's 
program, stated in terms of the kind of work 
to be done—as range management—within the 
appropriation for protection and management 
of the national forests. ‘This mode of presenta- 
tion is to be contrasted with the older objects- 
of-expenditure breakdown of appropriation 
items, which divides an appropriation into 
amounts to be spent for personal services, sup- 


*From remarks made at the installation of Paul Ap- 
pleby as dean of the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, on May 11, 1947. 


plies, travel, etc., but tells nothing about the 
kinds of work contemplated with the money. 
This “program” basis for budget preparation 
spread gradually to other agencies in Washing- 
ton. It was later to be spotlighted by the work 
of the Hoover Commission and enthusiastically 
embraced by the Bureau of the Budget as “‘per- 
formance budgeting.” But the idea of develop- 
ing work units on which performance could be 
measured, as the foundation of budget-making, 
was well advanced in the Department of Agri- 
culture over a decade before the Hoover Com- 
mission was appointed.? 

As he saw the federal budget as the vehicle 
through which the Executive and the Con- 
gress make policy choices, so too did Jump de- 
velop an image of the departmental budget of- 
ficer which was a far cry from the accountant 
compiling figures. Jump was exacting in his in- 
sistence that the figures be accurate. But the 
substance of the budget officer's task he saw as 
counsel and advocate for the department and 
its agencies in all matters involving the getting 
and spending of money. This role he carefully 
formulated in a talk he gave at Princeton in 
1939. In his role as counsel to the department, 
Jump observed that the budget officer 


. is generally responsible for the satisfactory 
conduct of all budgetary and financial affairs of the 
department. It is imperative, therefore, that he have 
the complete confidence of, and intimate personal 
contact with, the cabinet secretary or other head of 
the establishment. Ideally, he acts also as one of the 
principal administrative advisors to the department 
head. The same relationship is maintained with 
the under-secretaries, assistant secretaries, and other 
members of the executive staff.3 

? The procedural device in the Department of Agri- 
culture through which agency programs and the budget 
were correlated became known officially as the uniform 
project system. This was a programing and reporting 
file which carried careful descriptions of each “financial 
project” and of more detailed subdivisions known as 
“work projects.” Annual progress reports were required 
of the agencies, aimed at making clear what had been 
accomplished in each project with the funds spent. In 
practice, the rapid expansion of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the manpower shortage during World 
War II combined to make the reporting phases of the 
project system largely inoperative. 

*W. A. Jump, “Budgetary and Financial Administra- 
tion in an Operating Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” a talk at a conference of the Governmental 
Research Association, Princeton, N. J., Sept. 8, 1939 
(mimeo.), p. 2. 
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As this role as adviser would seem to imply, 
Jump felt that his primary loyalty was to his 
department head, not to the Bureau of the 
Budget, Treasury, or General Accounting Of- 
fice, in resolving conflicting views (as dis- 
tinguished from official directives) on policy 
matters. Ideally, he thought the director of the 
Bureau of the Budget “may justifiably look 
upon departmental budget oflicers as members 
of his general staff.” But in the real world 


. as the wheels turn from day to day there in- 
evitably are severe differences of judgment as to 
whether funds should be provided for a given pur- 
pose and, if so, in what amount, whether one course 
of action or another is to be followed, and so on. 
These differences are numerous and far reaching 
in effect. They may relate to a specific item or they 
may involve a major policy. . . . 

It is at this stage that the departmental budget 
ofhcer becomes an advocate or special pleader of 
the cause he represents. His position in represent 
ing the department is then analogous to that of an 
attorney for his client. In such circumstances, de- 
partmental budget officers put up the strongest and 
most effective fight of which they are capable. . . . 
On these occasions no apologies are offered for a 
vigorous position, or even an occasional showing 
of teeth, if circumstances scem to require it.4 


Jump had a clear conception of the role of 
the staff officer which helps explain his great 
success in that role under many successive Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture.® Thus he distinguished 
constantly and effectively between the separate, 
but often confused, roles of financial adviser to 
the Secretary, on the one hand, and custodian 
of certain specific legal powers as departmental 
budget officer under the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, on the other. 

In the first capacity, he was always the staff 
ofhicer—advising, counseling, advocating on the 
Secretary's behalf, and implementing his de- 
cisions as the occasion required. Here he was 
scrupulous in speaking, or writing, always in 
the name of the Secretary. “The Secretary has 
asked me to advise you that . was the 
typical form of expression in such cases, and 
he was extremely careful always to sign docu- 


* Ibid., p. 5. 

* Jump actually served under eleven Secretaries from 
his appointment as a messenger in 1906. His first major 
staff appointment was as personal secretary to Secretary 
Henry C. Wallace in 1921. He was designated budget of- 
ficer of the department in 1922. 


ments issued in his staff capacity as “Director 
of Finance,” a departmentally-created position 
and title, 

When, however, he was carrying out his re- 
sponsibilities lor budget preparation or fiscal 
control under the Budget and Accounting Act, 
which set forth legal powers and responsibili- 
ties for budget officers, he signed the documents 
as “Budget Officer.” He was fully aware that 
these were binding directives on the agencies 
of the department in his own name. This care- 
ful separation of his authority to issue direc- 
tives on technical financial matters and his 
staff role, where he never presumed to act as 
though he had line authority, was a major con- 
tribution—at least to the education of those 
who worked with him. Civilian administration 
seldom achieves such clarity. 

At one point, late in his career, Jump under- 
took to keep the Budget Bureau from straying 
into assumptions of authority which he be- 
lieved it did not possess. The occasion was a 
proposed new section of the Bureau of the 
Budget’s instructions to the departments on 
budget preparation, concerning departmental 
appeals from allowances on budget requests. 
The proposed section specified that any ap- 
peals should be only by letter from the head of 
the department to the director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and that they would “be enter- 
tained only if new facts having a material bear- 
ing on the estimates have become available 
after the close of the hearings, or if it can be 
demonstrated that some mechanical error has 
been made in the determination.® 

Jump himself wrote a letter to the director 
of the bureau protesting the assumptions un- 
derlying such a directive, stating that 
If issued in this form I believe it would give the 
impression that once the Budget Bureau has ar- 
rived at a judgment about the matter, that judg- 
ment is not open to appeal by the head of a de- 
partment, within the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, except on highly restrictive terms usually 
found only in the rules of judicial procedure gov- 
erning litigation in the courts. Under the first sen- 
tence {limiting appeals to letters addressed to the 
Director of the Budget}, apparently a cabinet head 
of a department could not appeal directly to the 
President about a budget matter. Under the last 
sentence, apparently no discussion could be had 


* Quoted in a letter of June 8, 1948, from W. A. Jump 
to the Bureau of the Budget. Italics are from the letter. 
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with the Budget Director of the reasonableness or 
advisability of the judgment which the Budget Bu- 
reau had formed.? 


In brief, Jump was urging that the Bureau of 
the Budget exercise the same restraint in the 
relations between the President and the Cab- 
inet Secretaries that he himself scrupulously 
observed in the relations between the Secretary 
and the bureau chiefs. ‘The directive he pro- 
tested was not issued. 

The care Jump observed in defining the role 
of budget officials in executive management he 
extended also to relations between Congress 
and the departments. His ability to get along 
with congressional committees suggested 
touches of genius, and will be discussed below. 
Here, however, it must be noted that the Amer- 
ican governmental system was, to him, far more 
than a set of legal procedural requirements. 
The rise of executive budgeting, with its em- 
phasis on presidential control of the executive 
branch, never obscured for Jump: the all-im- 
portant role which he felt Congress did and 
should play in determining public policy. ‘This 
has already been suggested in the quotation 
from the Appleby inaugural. But he repeat. 
edly, and in other settings, dissented from the 
marked tendency, as he saw it, for professors 
and those outside the government to overem- 
phasize the role of the Bureau of the Budget 
in federal budgetary administration. This he 
regarded as not the fault of the professors but 
of the operating agencies in failing to make 
full use of academic talents. The result he saw 
as an inevitable gravitation of academicians to 
the Bureau of the Budget, and a corresponding 
tendency on the part of these academicians— 
when they later exercised their special talents 
for verbalization—to misunderstand the place 
of the departments and of congressional com- 
mittees in the budget process. 

The sharpest statement of this view came in 
his draft of a review of a widely-used text, pre- 
pared almost wholly by a group of professors 
who saw wartime service in the Bureau of the 
Budget.* Here he took sharp exception to the 
implication in one section of the book headed, 


"Ibid. 

"Fritz Morstein Marx (ed.), Elements of Public Ad- 
ministration (Prentice-Hall, 1946). This review appeared 
in 7 Public Administration Review 208 under the title 
“The Professors and the Practitioners.” 


“Desertions from the President's Program,” 
that the departments systematically violate the 
spirit of the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 by managing “to get their wishes on the 
record through the interposition of friendly 
Congressmen.” Not so, said Jump, arguing that 


only an observer, who has been overexposed to the 
central budget control aspects and underexposed 
to the realities which confront responsible officials 
in operating agencies who deal continuously and 
extensively with legislative bodies, could hold [this] 
naive belief... . 

I am personally aware of the fact that questions 
which Members of Congress raise about budget 
estimates come not from “managing” or devising 
on the part of members of the program agencies to 
have such questions raised so that they can “get 
their wishes on the record,” but they arise because 
tax-paying American citizens have exercised their 
right to make their questions, wishes and reactions 
known to their Congressmen who in turn examine 
budgets witn techniques of their own that over the 
years I have found to be highly competent and ef- 
fective. . . . I believe the country will be in a sorry 
state when the desire of legislative bodies to probe 
into judgments about budgets is dependent to that 
degree upon how bureau heads feel.® 


Throughout his career as budget officer, 
Jump preserved his regard for the thorough- 
ness of Congress in reflecting what the Ameri- 
can people wanted to know about public pro- 
grams. It was by no means a pose, or a device 
for preserving good relations with appropria- 
tions committeemen. He felt that congressmen 
generally asked the “right questions,” however 
vexatious they might appear on occasion in 
dealing with an individual administrative of- 
ficer. In a letter to the Hon. Clarence Cannon, 
chairman of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, written only a few days before 
Jump’s death, he reaffirmed that 


. . . I have found Congress to be not weak as the 
public sometimes seems to believe nor muddle- 
headed as is the viewpoint often expressed by seg- 

*The section of the review utilized here is from 
Jump’s original draft. It did not appear in the pub- 
lished version, probably because of the considerable 
length of the draft. He prefaced his comments on this 
section of the book with the statement that the author 
is “one of my very favorite political scientists.” But it 
states clearly a point of view that was close to Jump’s 
heart and was one of his chief points of difference with 
the professional students of administration. 
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ments of the public. On the contrary, I have found 
that Congress is generally strong and generally 
sound, and working upon a final discovery in the 
best public interest of a solution of the great pend- 
ing questions of the day. . . . My go years before 
Congress has led me to believe that there is not a 
single thing of such fundamental importance as for 
the people to grasp fully their great dependence 
on the legislative system.!” 


With this respect for Congress as an institu- 
tion, Jump coupled a unique ability to explain 
departmental activities in terms which mem- 
bers of Congress could understand, to rein- 
terpret the sometimes inept blunderings of wit- 
nesses so as to divert the wrath of committee 
members, and to convince the committees that 
his own integrity was above suspicion. The 
House Committee on Appropriations, particu- 
larly, was so appreciative of his assistance that 
it initiated and voted him an increase in sal- 
ary—which he earnestly pleaded be deleted 
from the bill because it would put his salary 
out of line with the salaries of comparable ofh- 
cers of the department. Congressman Cannon 
noted in his speech of appreciation on Jump’s 
retirement that “it is the only instance within 
my knowledge when an employee of the Gov- 
ernment declined an increase in compensa- 
tion.”!! 

Jump’s insistence that the relationship be- 
tween the departments and the Congress be 
not minimized suggests another facet of his 
view of government and its place in society. 
He had a strongly held conviction that the em- 
ployees of government agencies are public serv- 
ants in the precise sense of that term—servants 
of the public. As a result, he took a dim view 
of any efforts on the part of overenthusiastic 
officials of the department to manipulate the 
public or to bring pressure on Congress. Where 
any instance of employee activity of this kind, 
involving public funds or appropriation re- 
quests, came to his attention he moved 
promptly and firmly. This writer recalls draft- 
ing a strongly worded memorandum for his 
signature on an occasion when an ill-advised 
technician of one agency signed a petition to a 
congressman urging larger appropriations for 

* q;, Congressional Record No. 13 (Jan. 24, 1949), Ap 
pendix. 

“Speech in the House of Representatives, 95 Con- 
gressional Record No. 13 (Jan. 24, 1949), Appendix. 


that agency. On another occasion he himself 
dictated a memorandum to a bureau chief, 
sending along a clipping which quoted one of 
his field men on the need for greater appro- 
priations. The bureau was already experienc: 
ing some difficulties in its relations with the ap- 
propriations committees, which led Jump to 
suggest tactfully but firmly that 


. especially in view of present conditions, it oc- 
curs to me it is the kind of thing that can cause 
[your agency] and the Department considerable 
embarrassment. I thought it ought to be brought 
to your personal attention. I know you agree that 
this is a period when it obviously is necessary for 
all concerned to avoid any embarrassing episodes 
involving appropriations.!* 


It may have been this firm interpretation of 
the legal and strategic restraints upon bureau- 
crats in putting pressure on Congress that led 
to the only really caustic criticism of Jump that 
this writer ever heard—to the effect that he had 
sold one program “down the river” to conserva- 
tive elements on the appropriations commit- 
tees. This the writer regards as a rather adoles- 
cent protest against the firm hand of an ad- 
ministrator who took seriously his obligations 
as a staff officer. Neither in this situation nor 
in any other did the writer ever see Jump sub- 
stitute his own views for a decision of the Sec- 
retary’s Office. Once a decision had been made 
he would devote all of his considerable talents 
to getting it carried out—however painful it 
might be to a particular subordinate unit or 
official of the department. 

Not the least of Jump’s contributions to 
better budget practice in the federal govern- 
ment was his devotion to teaching and to pro- 
fessional relations. For many years he taught a 
course in budgeting at American University 
and provided leadership for another in the 
Graduate School of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He felt this to be something of an obli- 
gation—a service that he could render to im- 
proved governmental practice. He also enjoyed 
it, and appears to have found it a welcome re- 
lief from the daily pressures of his position. 

In view of what has been said, it will be clear 


* Memorandum of March 7, 1947. Italics are Jump’s. 
* This was confirmed by Mrs. Jump in an interview, 
and in a statement which he once made to the writer 
that if he had his career to make over he would have 
liked to teach in a university. 
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that he was discontent with the narrow view 
which many budget technicians seemed to take 
of their duties. Thus he worked actively to 
train and to draw into departmental budget of- 
fices more broadly trained men who could put 
the fiscal technicalities of budgeting into po- 
litical perspective. Jump attracted to his own 
office a series of younger men trained primarily 
in political science and public administration, 
with little regard for their proficiency in ac- 
counting or budgeting techniques. Most of 
these men have remained in government serv- 
ice and moved to high administrative posts, 
though few remain in the USDA. Jump’s at- 
titude toward recruitment is indicated in his 
remark to the writer, when the latter was as- 
sisting in finding a man for a vacancy: “Try to 
find someone broadly trained in political sci- 
ence. I can teach him what he needs to know 
about the technical side of budgeting in six 
months, I can't make an educated man out of 
him in that time.” This need for breadth in 
the training of young men and women entering 
government service was, in fact, a favorite 
theme of his, although he was equally insistent 
that such people must be willing to do the 
“grubby” work of administration. 

In addition to his teaching activities in 
Washington, Jump regularly spent several days 
each year at Syracuse University as visiting lec- 
turer. He took part in a number of institutes 
and conferences on administration, where the 
astuteness of his comments soon built a sub- 
stantial reputation for him among academi- 
cians in the field. The professional contacts he 
developed with university personnel he valued 
highly and conscientiously maintained. As has 
been noted, he saw great gain for the public 
service in attracting the teachers into govern- 
ment for a tour of duty—only regretting that 
more of them were not utilized in line depart 
ments rather than concentrated in presidential 
staff agencies. He also saw the need for a Wash- 
ington headquarters of professional political 
scientists, to facilitate ready interaction, at 
least a decade before the Washington office of 
the American Political Science Association was 
established in 1951." 

“In a letter addressed to Joseph P. Harris, about the 
time plans were maturing for creating the American 
Society for Public Administration, he said: “As far as 
the Federal jurisdiction is concerned, relationships be- 


The Source of Jump’s Operating Effectiveness 


HAT are the attributes that contribute to a 
career in the civilian public 
service? This is the question to which we seek, 
in the long run, some kind of informed an- 
swer. Perhaps by looking at the working char- 
acteristics which impressed themselves on 
Jump’s associates one may suggest the begin- 
nings of an answer. 

The first thing to note was his self-imposed 
demand for absolute reliability. Secretaries, 
committeemen, and bureau chiefs alike came 
to learn that Jump could be depended upon. 
He safeguarded this reputation zealously. 
Whether he was giving advice or carrying out 
a directive, Jump never acted without being 
sure of himself. Before going to a meeting with 
the Secretary, he would review the subject of 
the discussion (if he knew it) with aides and 
take whatever factual information could be as- 
sembled with him. If he did not recall the facts 
—and his capacity for recall was huge—he 
would say so and suggest getting them together. 
He did not “guess” or take a chance, either in 
advising his superiors or interpreting the Sec- 
retary’s Office to the bureaus. Thus he never 
issued a directive or took action until he was 
certain of being supported. In personal conver- 
sation, he would at times suggest to bureau per- 
sonnel the “probable” attitude of the Secre- 
tary’s Office on a particular question. He him- 
self never suggested that such an opinion had 
any authority, although, in fact, it came to 
have tremendous influence in the department 
simply because he so seldom guessed wrong. 
And if Jump indicated what his advice to the 
Secretary's Office was going to be on a particu- 
lar issue, only rarely did a bureau chief think 
it worth while to try to get an opposite de- 
cision. 

In his staff capacity as an adviser to Secre- 
taries, he seldom urged any particular decision 
on the Secretary and he did not get himself 
emotionally involved with any preferred solu- 
tion to a policy problem. His technique was to 


tween political scientists and public officials would be 
promoted most effectively if there were some office or 
other headquarters in Washington that more or less 
definitely represented the political science group.” The 
copy of the letter in the writer's possession is undated, 
and he is not certain that it was sent. Internally, how- 
ever, it can be dated as about 1939 or 1940. 
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pose several alternative courses of action and 
then to appraise the probable consequences, 
political and administrative, of each. “If you 
select alternative A, Mr. Secretary,” he would 
say, “you will undoubtedly have the support 
of the Budget Bureau group, but there will be 
an internal problem with the bureau, and Con- 
gressman X is going to give us trouble on the 
House Committee.” Alternatives B and C, if 
any, would be reviewed with equal dispassion. 
In these confidential sessions Jump was the 
voice of experience. There were few contingen- 
cies for which he could not recall a parallel 
from the past, humorous or ominous as the 
case might be. And Secretary after Secretary 
listened carefully to his astute counsel, what- 
ever the political complexion of the adminis- 
tration. Let no one think that Jump avoided 
“politics” in such sessions as this. On the con- 
trary, he was always careful to make clear, as 
best he could foresee them, the probable po- 
litical consequences—especially as they affected 
relations with Congress—ol any course olf ac- 
tion the Secretary might select. But this type of 
counsel he spoke of but seldom outside, and 
he never let it be known that he differed in any 
way with whatever decision might be reached. 
Jump the confidential adviser had to be seen in 
action to be appreciated. 

Perhaps an important part of this reliability, 
and of his skill in selling himself to a series of 
Secretaries, was the fact that he was not a cru- 
sader for any social cause. He had convictions, 
as we have seen in the first part of this paper. 
When asked, he was quite willing to let his 
views be known. But he never shaped his ad- 
vice, or his appraisal of the political and ad- 
ministrative situation, to get the decision he 
would have favored. He presented facts and 
opinions militating against his personal views 
with complete candor, and he never gave cause 
to doubt that he would help secure the action 
decided upon whether it coincided with his 
private opinions or not. 

Another attribute which everyone recog: 
nized in Jump was his extreme tactfulness. He 
made indirection into a virtue; the softened 
blow into an art. If put into the position of 
having to communicate an unfavorable de- 
cision from the Secretary's Othce to an officer 
of the department, Jump would take infinite 
pains to make clear the background of the de- 
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cision, the many factors bearing upon it, the 
reluctance of the Secretary's Othce to take the 
action at hand, and the continuing apprecia- 
tion which everyone felt for the work which the 
agency and the othcer were doing. His voice 
and manner of speaking were important factors 
here. He was reassuring, serious, humorous, or 
sharing the official’s depression as the situation 
demanded. As long as Jump was not chal- 
lenged in these situations his patience was in- 
finite, his calm unshakeable. If, however, there 
was any suggestion of doubt concerning the 
integrity of his own role in the situation or the 
authority behind his communication of a de- 
cision, Jump was a different man. As one 
bureau ofhcial put it, “There was a margin 
beyond which Jump couldn't be pushed. After 
you got to know him, you could sense it 
coming.” 

On at least two occasions, to the writer's 
personal knowledge, high bureau officials 
failed to “sense it coming.”” On one of these, 
Jump became angry and launched into a caus 
tic and extended commentary on the deficien- 
cies, both personal and professional, of the two 
ofhcials involved.’ On another occasion, in 
the writer's presence, Jump had his calm and 
considerate explanation of an adverse decision, 
involving the transfer of a program from one 
agency to another, brushed aside by the head 
of the agency that had lost. As Jump quietly 
explained all of the considerations behind the 
Secretary's decision to transfer the program, a 
decision reflecting firmly-held attitudes in the 
Bureau of the Budget and on the appropria- 
tions committees, the bureau head showed 
signs of mounting anger.'® A sense of tension 
permeated the room when Jump completed his 
explanation of the action taken. Suddenly the 
bureau chief burst out violently, “Never as 
long as I am head of -, will I agree to 
this transfer!” ‘There were a lew seconds of 
silence. Then Jump put his hands on the table, 
and in angry, measured tones that froze said, 
“Mr. - , you have no alternative. The 
decision has been made.” He arose abruptly, 
turned and left the room. ‘Those left behind sat 


* The writer was not present at this session, but had 
it reliably reported by two witnesses who were. 

* Participating in this meeting were the land use co- 
ordinator and an aide, the bureau chief and his prin- 
cipal administrative officer, Jump, and the writer, 
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in a mild state of shock for a moment, then 
with embarrassed glances at each other and 
avoiding the eyes of the visibly shaken bureau 
head they wandered out. 

The third characteristic that impressed all 
who knew Jump was his capacity for work. He 
took work home as a matter of course, and 
worked on it virtually every evening.’? He 
abandoned golf rather early in his career, be- 
cause as he put it once to the writer, “There 
just doesn't seem to be time for it.”” He would 
repeatedly postpone vacations waiting for the 
“right time,” and often take them then in 
short snatches to avoid being away from the 
office too long. 

Behind his long hours of work was the desire 
to preserve the reliability that has already been 
mentioned. Nothing of any importance went 
out of his office (until very late in his career) 
without his having personally read it. More 
often than not, he added his editorial touch. 
This extended even to reading every word of 
the great volume of written material submit- 
ted to the House Appropriations Committee in 
support of the agriculture budget each year. 
At one time this amounted to as much as 
thirteen thick volumes of single-spaced mimeo- 
graphed material. Usually the same material 
had been previously read and edited by at 
least three other responsible members of his 
staff. But he was not comfortable about its ac- 
curacy or, perhaps more importantly, about 
the possible illeffects on congressmen of 
poorly-phrased statements in the material until 
he himself had gone over it. Much of his end- 
less home work consisted of rewriting materi- 
als, to soften a pointed statement, to add an 
interpretive clause, to delete an_ impolitic 
observation on past or proposed policy.'* 

Jump had tremendous sensitivity to the ef- 
fects of both the written and the spoken word 


" Confirmed in conversation with Mrs. Jump. 

* Jump’s writing was replete with dependent clauses. 
Members of his staff would carry on running campaigns 
to get clarity and short, easily read, sentences into ma- 
terial going out of the office. More often than not, a 
precisely-worded memo would emerge from Jump's edi- 
torial work with as many as five or six qualifying clauses 
strung into one sentence. ‘To this writer's protest he 
once laughingly observed, “If you get all the qualifica- 
tions into one sentence, it makes it harder for them to 
quote you out of context.” His often cumbersome, but 
always careful, writing was a form of protective colora- 
tion—as is most governmentese. 


on other people. He sensed the effects of what 
he was saying as clearly as he thought about its 
inherent content. Much of his testimony before 
committees, in fact, has a rambling, almost 
fuzzy quality, if read in the published hearings. 
But the effect of it on congressmen was to re- 
assure them, to convey a warm feeling of a man 
with great amounts of information at his fin- 
gertips, and to establish his heartfelt concern 
for the problem as viewed by the committee or 
any member of it. 

This ability to put himself in the place of 
the other person, and to convince that person 
that he shared his every concern with a prob- 
lem, extended into virtually all of Jump’s 
interpersonal relations. He seldom became so 
preoccupied with the affairs of the day that he 
forgot a pleasant greeting, a cheery rejoinder, 
or a humorous comment as needed. He created 
a sense of shared participation in a project or 
problem as few men can. Thus a member of the 
staff could bring him a draft of a memoran- 
dum, sit with Jump while the latter made 
extensive alterations in the draft, yet emerge 
feeling that his work was highly regarded and 
that Jump was a wonderful person. Through- 
out the session, basic changes were likely to be 
accompanied with comments on the great com- 
plexity of the matter at hand, the extreme difh- 
culty of saying just what one meant to say, and 
laughing comments on the poor stenographer’s 
reaction when she had to decipher the changes 
and rewrite the memorandum for the tenth 
time. In brief, a working session with Jump 
on the most difficult problem was more than 
likely to turn out a pleasant personal experi- 
ence. 

The atmosphere of a conference with Jump 
was always relaxed, even if one were a new and 
lowly employee. ‘There was every evidence that 
he genuinely liked people, and having come up 
from the bottom himself he was as considerate 
with the messenger as with his top assistants. 
He anticipated hurt feelings before they hap- 
pened and would work hard to prepare a mem- 
ber of his staff for any change which the latter 
might regard as unfavorable. If a promotion 
were to be made, he would carefully talk the 
situation over with those who might feel passed 
over to reassure them as best he could. In one 
instance, he made a major promotion to assist- 
ant director only after having carefully dis- 


cussed it beforehand with each of the possible 
candidates except the one he had decided to 
advance. The latter learned of it only when the 
action was announced in open staff meeting! 

As he anticipated the feelings of others, he 
also was slow to condemn. Mrs. Jump has sug- 
gested to the writer that “tolerant” was the one 
best word to describe him. Commenting on 
his intense distaste for interpersonal conflict, 
she observed that Jump had a strong sense of 
how circumstances affect what people do and 
that he never passed judgment until he knew 
the whole situation. He extended this attitude 
to his family and children, as well as to his co- 
workers. If one indulged in any sweeping criti- 
cism of a member of the staff, he was likely to 
be met with suggestions that the matter be 
looked into a little further, reminders of the 
employee's good points, and preliminary ex- 
plorations of ways in which the person in- 
volved might be utilized t better advantage. 
He tended to give an outraged supervisor or 
colleague the feeling that inevitably the difh- 
culty had many facets—and that the critic was 
quite possibly one of them. 

It should not be supposed, however, that this 
gentleness of spirit and sensitivity to people 
resulted in any “softness” when real issues or 
important policy decisions were at stake. Jump 
was a bureaucratic “realist” of the first water. 
If a man were proving incompptent, Jump 
might soften the blow but he would either re- 
organize him into a spot where he was rela- 
tively harmless or, in severe cases, work to edge 
him out of the organization. 

Similarly, if any proposed administrative 
action threatened the powers or status of the 
Office of Budget and Finance, Jump was the 
master of bureaucratic protectionism. Drafts of 
Secretary's memorandums relating to the dis- 
tribution of functions in the department were 
carefully drafted or scrutinized (as the case 
might be) with an eye to their effect on BF. 
If the effect were to detract, careful modifica- 
tions were made, informal discussions were had 
with members of the Secretary's immediate 
staff, and, if necessary, the threat of an open 
battle with the encroaching office (usually an- 
other staff office) was hinted. The basic cri- 
terion of B&F jurisdiction in such cases was the 
relation of the activity involved to budgeting, 
fiscal control, the Bureau of the Budget, or the 
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appropriations committees. This led to the in- 
clusion of management studies and the clear- 
ance of legislative reports—both paralleling 
functions of the Bureau of the Budget—and to 
departmental control of purchasing and travel 
in order to protect the budget dollar. Jump was 
particularly solicitous of these related, but 
sometimes questioned, budgetary functions 
when any reorganization was under considera- 
tion. 

Jump was able to combine his hard-headed 
realism in bureaucratic maneuvering with a 
humorous perspective on what he was doing. 
Thus he never became lost in such activity for 
its own sake. He could be a tough adversary 
when need be, but he could simultaneously 
laugh with a member of his own staff over the 
intricate “footwork” necessary to safeguard the 
prerogatives of one’s office. Perhaps there was 
something here that truly differentiated Jump 
from the rank and file of hard-working admin- 
istrators, for he avoided gravitating into either 
of two well-populated groups—those so de- 
voted to a particular program that they neglect 
the bureaucratic and political necessities of 
keeping it healthy, and those who become so 
preoccupied with these necessities that they 
forget the public purpose of their activity. 

Jump never lost his sense of leadership in 
improving the budget function in government, 
never failed to encourage improvements or to 
provide support for better administrative 
methods. But neither did he neglect the foun- 
alations of his strength or sit idly by while 
others chipped away at them. This was, in 
turn, one of his great strengths in the depart- 
ment, for never did an inquiry come from the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Ofhece, or the clerk of the ap- 
propriations committee which Jump and his 
staff did not carefully examine to see whether 
or not it was “loaded,” in the sense of contain- 
ing a hidden threat to departmental preroga- 
tives. If they sensed that it was, precautionary 
measures were at once weighed and pursued. 

A final word should be said to reemphasize 
Jump’s ability to create loyalty and personal 
devotion among those who worked with him. 
This was more than simply respect for his ad- 
‘ministrative skill—although this was an impor- 
tant factor. It was principally at the level of 
deep-lying affection. He was very nearly an 
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idol to most members of his staff, and the 
nearly-exclusive standard of judgment for any 
conduct or the performance of any task was, 
“How will Mr. Jump react?” This feeling of 
affection, however, never quite crossed the line 
of familiarity. He was never called “Bill” by 
any member of his staff, to the author's knowl- 
edge, although it was commonplace for his 
other associates so to address him. He occupied 
a pedestal a shade above the ready informality 
of the remainder of the office. 

A concomitant of the tendency to idolize 
him was an esprit de corps that brooked no 
criticism of Jump within the office. There were 
periodic rumblings of discontent over the tend- 
ency for things to “bog down” in the “front 
ofhice,” as indeed they often did. But.Jump was 
very seldom identified as the cause,‘even if it 
were known that the immobile report or memo- 
randum was on his desk. Criticism of the 
division chiefs or assistant’ directors for failing 
to get action, for questionable judgment, or for 
personal limitations was fair conversational 
grist. But any suggestion of defect in Jump— 
that he didn’t organize his time adequately or 
delegate sufhiciently—could bring down on the 
observer wrathful suspicions of disloyalty and 
even ostracism. The only time that such 
observations were safely exchanged (as they 
occasionally were) was in the quiet intimacy of 
proved friends reflecting privately on the state 
of affairs at the ofhce. 

A detached appraisal of Jump as an admpinis- 
trator demands that one limitation be noted. 
His willingness to delegate responsibility 
lagged far behind the growing work load as the 
department expanded in the nineteen-thirties 
and forties. During this period the character of 
the department changed drastically, from a re- 
search, educational, and regulatory agency to a 
major “action” agency administering highly 
complex conservation, lending, production 
control, and food distribution programs. Its 
budget rose to a billion dollars per year. Jump 
fully recognized the changing character of the 
department's functions, and the increasing de- 
mands they made on budgetary and fiscal ad- 
ministration. ‘To meet these demands he added 
staff and constantly sought better ways of carry- 
ing on the work of the office. But basically, he 
tried to continue to give the rising volume of 
work flowing through the office the same kind 


of personal, detailed attention that he had 
been able to give it in an earlier period. Thus 
he commented upon, and wrote often about, 
the “increasing complexity” of the budget job, 
the increasing pressures upon him, the difficul- 
ties of keeping up with the “sheer volume” of 
work, but still he insisted upon reading all of 
the budget justification statements going to the 
appropriations committee and personally re- 
viewing a great body of other written material 
before it was approved for the office. He did 
not extend his delegation or fundamentally 
alter his mode of operation to keep pace with 
the changing nature of his responsibility.’ 
Only his willingness to compensate by working 
long overtime hours kept his immediate office 
from becoming a major bottleneck. 


‘Jump as a Personality 


enough’has been said about Jump’s 
characteristics and mode of operation to 
provide a basis for tentative exploration of the 
kind of personality which underlay these overt 
aspects of the man. Among the attributes to be 
reemphasized here were his great patience, his 
sensitivity to others, his tolerance, his great 
desire to avoid error or misstep in his office's” 
output, and his willingness to work endless 
hours. 

There are supplementary observations which 
must be introduced at this point. First is the 
fact that behind his calm exterior Jump har- 
bored a high degree of insecurity and anxiety. 
This came out in a variety of ways. When he 
was to give a talk, even a brief one, he labored 
long and hard over it, sought advice and com- 
ments from his staff, and otherwise revealed a 
marked concern about it. This was particularly 
evident when he was to speak at meetings of 
professional societies. It was revealed, too, in 
his emotional involvement whenever any re- 
flection was cast on his integrity or on his pro- 
fessional activity. On occasion, he could be- 
come as vitriolic as he was normally calm. Still 
another evidence of anxiety, in the writer's 
opinion, was his excessive concern with never 
being found in error. The long hours spent 
reading and editing material at home, for ex- 


* Only in the last two or three years of his career did 
he modify this practice somewhat and extend his dele- 
gations, but this does not basically change the observa- 
tions made here. 
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ample, reflected a deep-felt need to avoid criti- 
cism or charges of incompetency. The “cal- 
culated risk” was no part of his career, how- 
ever much the diligent avoidance of risk might 
infringe upon balanced living—in which family 
life, recreation, and avocations share the 
waking hours. 

Related somewhat to each of the foregoing 
observations was Jump’s intense dislike of con- 
flict. He would go to great lengths to avoid it 
in any form—even with his children. He 
posited as the desirable goal in administration 
the Quaker ideal whereby groups reached deci- 
sions by “free discussion and quict thinking.”*” 
This sharp aversion to conflict led him to go 
to great lengths of self-sacrifice in time and 
energy to avoid it. Only when “pushed to the 
wall” would he abandon it—and then with 
strong emotional involvement. 

Still another characteristic was Jump’s incli- 
nation toward self-eflacement. He was always 
modest or derogatory about his accomplish- 
ments. He was ever willing to submerge his 
own views and personality in the organization 
and in his role as staft officer to the Secretary. 
Thus he never came into conflict with particu- 
lar Secretaries because of differences of view. 
He was content with his role of the “indispen- 
sable man” and valued it highly, never putting 
the assertion of self ahead of it. 

There seems every reason to believe that 
there was a high degree of correlation between 
certain of Jump's well-marked personality 
traits and his great success as a staff ofhcer. 
These same traits also fall into a pattern which 
strongly parallels certain of the most clearly 
outlined motivational patterns identified by 
modern psychology. Specifically, the traits 
which loomed large in Jump’s success suggest 
a pattern which the psychoanalyst knows as the 
neurotic need for affection. The word “neu- 
rotic” is loaded with negative connotations in 
everyday usage, and the writer introduces it 
reluctantly. It is, however, the precise word 
necessary to describe the overwhelming need to 
please others, to receive affection, and to avoid 
conflict which Jump revealed. 

Karen Horney has set forth the characteris- 
tics of the neurotic need for affection and ap- 


* Jump once sent to Under Secretary Appleby, under 
an approving note, a quotation setting forth the Quaker 
technique for developing “the sense of the meeting.” 
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proval as follows: (1) indiscriminate need to 
please others and to be liked and approved by 
others; (2) automatic living up to the expecta- 
tions of others; (4) center of gravity in others 
and not in self, with their wishes and opinions 
the only thing that counts; (4) dread of self- 
assertion; (5) dread of hostility on the part of 
others or of hostile feelings within self.2! 

Closely related to the trend toward a need 
for affection is the need for someone to govern 
one’s existence. In this pattern the dominant 
element is that the center of gravity of one’s 
existence is in a “partner” who “is to fulfill 
all expectations of life and take responsibility 
for good and evil, his manipulation becoming 
the predominate task.” In this pattern, again, 
there is an overevaluation of “lote” or affection 
because it is expected to solve all of one’s prob- 
lems. 

A third psychological need deserving of 
special mention is the need to restrict one’s 
life within narrow borders. Here restricting 
one’s ambitions is important, as is the need to 
take second place. Accompanying this pattern 
is the belittling of one’s faculties, with “mod- 
esty the supreme 

Horney points out that these three needs 
are often, though not always, found together. 


* From Self-Analysis (W. W. Norton and Co., 1942), 
pp. 54°55. This summary is adapted from her Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time (Norton, 1937), chapi6. This 
type of analysis is consistent with the main current of 
modern psychoanalytic literature, although there are 
differences of interpretation different wuthors. 
On the points stressed in this artizle, however, there re- 
mains little basic disagreement. Khe relevant literature 
here includes such general works as Franz Alexander 
and others, Psychoanalytic Therapy; Principles and 
Application (Ronald Press Co., 1946); Sigmund Freud, 
A General Introduction to (Random 
House, 1938); Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom 
(Farrar and Rinehart, 1941); Karl Menninger, The Hu- 
man Mind (3d ed., Altred A. Knopf, 1945), and (with 
Jeanetta L. Menninger), Love against Hate (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1944); Harry Stack Sullivan, Conceptions of 
Modern Psychiatry (Washirgton: The William Alanson 
White Psychiatric Foundation, 1947); and Clara Thomp 
son, Psychoanalysis: Evolution and Development (Her- 
mitage House, 1950). The specifically applicable litera 
ture is, of course, far extensive. The interested 
reader will find an excellent selected bibliography in 
Menninger, The Human Mind, pp. 498-517, including 
highly useful sections on the application of psychiatry 
to other fields and on personology 

= For a more detailed statement of the characteristics 
of these several patterns see Horney, Self Analysis, pp- 
55» 50-72. 
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Likewise the classification of neurotic needs 
of this kind is not, by any means, firm. Those 
mentioned overlap with such others as the need 
for power, which can find expression in de- 
Votion to a cause or duty; for social recogni- 
tion or prestige; for personal admiration; for 
personal achievement; for self-sufficiency; and 
for perfection and unassailability. The last 
Jump revealed in high degree, and subdued 
indications of the need for recognition appear 
in his active cultivation of professional ties 
outside government. Undoubtedly his mastery 
of bureaucratic negotiation, along with an 
awareness of his great influence on succeeding 
Secretaries of Agriculture and congressional 
committees, satisfied some need for power. 

To proceed with greater self-assurance in 
this kind of analysis, one would need to have 
available a more detailed record of Jump’s 
persona! history, particularly of his emotional 
development, than exists. On the other hand, 
even a sketch of his early development suggests 
the probable origins of certain personality 
drives. His father died when he was nine. Jump 
is reliably reported to have shown great emo- 
tional upset at the time, and to have anxiously 
inquired of his mother whether a little boy 
could live without a father. The mother in 
turn was a strong personality. She left her 
school teaching in Baltimore soon after her 
husband's death and took a minor civil service 
position in the Treasury Department. The 
support of her son and infant daughter in- 
volved great hardships, and Jump had to 
help out with odd jobs from his earliest 
years. Awareness of her hardship and sacri- 
fice led him to develop a deep attachment 
for his mother and a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility for her. He vowed he never would 
leave her, and in fact she continued to live 
with him for many years after his marriage. His 
wife reports that in all those years he never 
spoke a harsh word to his mother. When he was 
on his deathbed, one of the concerns which he 
expressed was that he was going to have to 
leave his mother, who survived him. 

In brief, Jump’s personal history suggests 
the origins of great insecurity, compensated by 
the strongest attachment to the mother-figure. 
Since the mother was a strong personality it 
seems likely that his role was always essentially 
a subordinate one—in which recognition and 


satisfaction came from pleasing an authorita- 
tive figure. This role would have been per- 
petuated in his first lowly assignment in the 
Department of Agriculture, which he entered 
at age sixteen as a messenger. Even as he moved 
into more responsible positions, beginning 
with appointment as personal assistant to 
Secretary Henry C. Wallace in 1921, his task 
was essentially that of doing the things that 
would please, to act with the authority of 
another. Since he remained in a staff capacity 
throughout his career, it is at least worth sug- 
gesting that the neurotic need for affection and 
for an alter-ego (partner), plus the need to 
restrict one’s self-assertion rather narrowly, 
may be highly useful attributes for the person 
in a staff capacity in government. 

It is noteworthy that those members of 
Jump’s office with strong drives for personal 
recognition, or who would not automatically 
abandon other pleasures or rewards to live up 
to the expectations of a superior, did not tend 
to remain in the environment which Jump 
created. It has been said that his desire to lead 
in budgetary development caused him to bring 
into the office a succession of younger men of 
advanced professional training. Most of them 
remained a few years, but then left—usually 
with considerable emotional stress because of 
the strong affectionate ties which they de- 
veloped with Jump. Nonetheless, the outward 
migration was marked. In his conversations 
with these men, as well as in his own experi- 
ence, the writer has concluded that the basic 
reason (there were many specific reasons given) 
was the pressure which the environment cre- 
ated and the looming choice between a bal- 
anced existence away from the office and meet- 
ing the expectations of the office. These became 
increasingly incompatible as one moved up- 
ward in the organization. 

Behind this pressure, always subtle rather 
than overt, was the fact that Jump set high 
expectations on others as on himself. Even 
worse, members of his staff felt guilty if they 
were less careful in their work, less exacting 
of themselves, than was Jump of himself. Here 
the ties of affection and loyalty became a basic 
factor in the situation. If one made a mistake 
or delayed an assignment when an evening or a 
weekend of work would have avoided it, he 
was letting Jump down. Thus a member of the 
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staff was likely to be repeatedly torn between 
the need to “do a little work tonight” and his 
wife’s or children’s demand that he spend some 
time with them. If his personality lent itself 
to following Jump’s own pattern, the choice 
would be to live up to the expectations of the 
organization. jIf not, he gave time to his family 
but was inwardly disturbed over the possible 
consequences of his dereliction. 

This was no light matter. There is little 
question in the writer's mind that the same per- 
fectionism and untiring sacrifice of his private 
life which made Jump a great staff man also 
lost him and the department the services of 
many well-trained men. ‘The pace was too 
rough, the impact upon more rationally de- 
termined philosophies of life untenable. Since 
they had good training, they had other alterna- 
tives that offered adequate professional op- 
portunities, without “quite so much of the B&F 
pressure,” as it was repeatedly put to the writer. 
One is forced to the conclusion, therefore, that 
the personality attributes that made Jump an 
invaluable man also had the detrimental effect 
of losing him assistance which he wanted and 
needed. 

In this same context, it should be stressed 
that the culture of bureaucracy—a quite tan- 
gible cultural milieu—engulfed Jump early in 
life. It conditioned his outlook and feelings in 
many ways. This was not the case, however, for 
the younger university-trained men. They came 
from an environment which more often than 
not put emphasis on goal-oriented values—i.e. 
on good vs. bad public policy. Many of them 
came to the department because of its liberal 
orientation during the thirties and early 
forties. These persons, in B&F and outside it, 
sometimes felt a sense of impatience with Jump 
because of his tendency—as they saw it—to put 
protection of the department, careful attention 
to strategy, and long-range appraisals of the 
mood of Congress ahead of vigorous pursuit 
of goals they thought obviously desirable. This 
again caused some discontent. 

These observations at least raise the question 
of whether or not advanced university train- 
ing, particularly with emphasis on the critical 
evaluation of public policy and on the policy- 
making obligations of administrators, may not 
tend to unsuit a person for sustained staff work 
—perhaps even render him restless in any per- 
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manent civil service role. Persons who have 
political convictions themselves clearly become 
uncomfortable when the goals which they seek 
are abandoned in favor of others they find un- 
acceptable. Thus the idea of loyal devotion to 
changing administrations may be open to ques- 
tion, unless the personality of the person is 
so oriented that it finds adequate expression in 
identification with the prestige of an office, 
in the subtle skills of manipulation, in approv- 
ing pats on the back by a superior, and in the 
avoidance of criticism and conflict. Lf the per- 
son demands widespread personal recognition, 
asserts himself with respect to his convictions, 
or needs the satisfaction of wielding obvious 
personal power he should certainly be steered 
away from staff offices, and he may not long 
survive in government service in any case ex- 
cept as he finds outlets for these needs outside 


his job. i 


It may be that one way for such persons to 
survive, without serious frustrations, is to keep 
their lives in adequate balance—to be posi- 
tively concerned with preserving their free 
time for family, avocation, and prestige-giving 
activities away from the office. Bué the culture 
of bureaucracy is not sympathetic to people 
who openly resist invasion of their private lives 
by alleged obligations of their jobs. It suggests 
less than “100 percent loyalty”; it bespeaks a 
latent criticism of the constant worker. Even 
worse, it attacks a fundamental tenet of Ameri- 
can culture in general and of bureaucratic 
culture in particular—that work is a moral 
virtue, 

To summarize, it seems probable that there 
is a type of personality which lends itself par- 
ticularly well to staff work. This is not to say 
that other types will not succeed in it, but the 
writer doubts greatly that the person with a 
strong underlying drive for power, for personal 
recognition, or for self-sufhciency and inde- 
pendence is best cast in this role. It is not that 
the extroverted, self-dramatizing sort of person 
is inherently superior in any way to his more 
repressed, compulsive brother. Quite the con- 
trary. Both types are essential to government. 
As one psychiatrist suggested to the writer, 
“If you've got a good solid introvert, fot 
heaven's sake don't try to change him. He's 
invaluable to an organization!” Our problem 
is rather to differentiate with more sophisti- 
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cation than we have so far shown among the 
attributes which are most valuable in particu- 
lar kinds of executive positions. The current 
belief that these are the same for every kind of 
responsible administrative position is unten- 
able. 

That for which we seek in government is 
essentially variety, each type of person to be 
carefully husbanded and carefully placed as 
his attributes mature and become more evi- 
dent. Perhaps, to this end, some advance test- 
ing for basic personality formations will in 
time prove useful. It is to the development of 
such tests that a series of personal histories of 
the kind ventured here might make a contri- 
bution. But such testing will be a far cry from 
the faltering use of “personal interviews” in 
current recruitment practice—in which men 
and women who have proved themselves to 
have ability and great potential usefulness in 
four years of college work may be shunted 
aside after an hour's group interview. The 
premium thus put on the fast “good impres- 
sion,” on the demonstration of extroverted 
tendencies, and on careful dress is doing 
government a great disservice.™ It is highly 


*™ There is some evidence that business and industry 
may be doing themselves a similar disservice, not only 
in recruiting but in promoting only certain “executive 
types,” willing to conform to any demands the “com- 
pany” may make, to subordinate family to business, to 
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doubtful that a youthful Jump would have 
“made the grade.” 

The net result is that in personal appraisal 
we remain today where we have always been. 
Experienced administrators have little confi- 
dence in personality rating scales or other cur- 
rent efforts at written evaluations of perform- 
ance. They want to see the person. They have 
greater confidence in their “intuition” than in 
anything students of the subject have yet con- 
tributed to “objectifying” judgments about 
personal promise. 

No one has stated better than Jump the 
poverty of current techniques of recruitment 
and evaluation, and the need for seeking in 
new directions. In the final talk which the 
writer had with him, a few days before his 
death, we were reviewing the careers of persons 
we had both known. Some had been surprising 
successes, despite weaknesses in their apparent 
equipment. Noting that there was still a long 
way to go in discovering the kind of person 
who can build a successful government career, 
he summarized forty-one years of experience in 
one sentence—““The paper record isn’t worth 
a damn.” 


be always smooth in interpersonal relations. The “char- 
acter” in any form is taboo. See William H. Whyte, Jr., 
“Wives of Management,” 44 Fortune 86-88, 204, 206 
(Oct. 1951) and “The Corporation and the Wife,” 44 
Fortune 109-11, 150, 152, 155-58 (Nov. 1951). 


Administration Must Serve Human Beings 


There is first of all a science of administration, . . . The government 
‘of societies is also an art of which the techniques and formulas should be 
known by those responsible for its administration. 

But neither the scientific spirit nor techniques is enough. First of all, 
we must bring into view the human relations upon which the administra- 
tion of public as well as private enterprises is based. Administration must 
serve human beings grouped in society, and not the human beings serve 
administration. . 

That which gives the reward to the efforts of our Institute and assures 
the success of its work is that we all understand that we cannot limit our- 
selves to being scholars or technicians. We are above all men determined 
to improve the lot of our fellows, and to act for the satisfaction of all 
who work, who suffer, and who have a right to honest, efficient, and hu- 
mane administration. 


—René Cassin, vice-chairman, Conseil d’Etat of France, Presidential ad- 
dress to the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, The 


Hague, July 24, 1954. 


A Critical Look at the Budget Process 


By PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE 


Deputy Director 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget 


HE present budget system of the federal 

government is thirty-three years old. It 

dates from the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921. General Dawes was the first di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. At that 
time the bureau was a part of the Treasury 
Department, although General Dawes reported 
directly to the President. The bureau is still 
very close to the financial branch of the govern- 
ment but acts as a part of the Executive Office 
of the President. It does not initiate policy but 
endeavors to carry out the policy decisions of 
President and Cabinet in reviewing and inte- 
grating all programs of the departments. 

Our budget problems today are much more 
complex than those faced by General Dawes 
back in 1921. Perhaps a comparison of budget 
figures for the fiscal years 1921 and 1954 may 
be of interest in this connection. 


1921 1954 
(In billions) 
$ 64.6 
67.6 


Total budget receipts 

Total budget expenditures . 
Surplus 

Deficit 

Public debt 


3.0 
270.8 


The value of the dollar has changed greatly 
since 1921 and our country has increased in 
population, in productivity, and in national 
income. In order .o make the 1921 expendi- 
tures more comparable with those for 1954 I 
have multiplied the expenditures of the ear- 
lier year for various purposes by the percentage 
increase in the gross national product. 


Nore: This article is based on an address to the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chapter of the Society, Sept. 15, 1954. 
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adjusted! 
(in millions) 


1921 1954 
Expenditures other 
than protection 

and irterest 
Interest on the 

public debt 
Protection 


$13,173 


6,971) 
45,035 


$67,578 


999 
1,837 


8,285 


$4.99! $22,509 

The differences between colurans 2 and 3 
above give a rough indication of the changes in 
thinking about functions of government and 
the changes in world conditions since 1921. 


I 
iy us now take a critical look at the federal 
budget process. There are three different 
points of view from which we can approach it. 
First there is the businessman's approach. He 
looks at it as he would look at his own personal 
budget or that of his business. The first thing 
he considers in preparing a budget is his gross 
income—how much can he sell and how much 
can he charge for his products? Or correspond- 
ingly, how much can we expect to collect in 
taxes? 

With the receipts side determined by. the 
best estimates he can make, he then sets his 
production schedule and classifies his ex pendi- 
tures in the order of priority. His prime cost 
comes first, the factory payroll, the cost of 
running the plant, then the selling and admin- 

* Actual figures for 1921 multiplied by the ratio of 
gross national product in 1954 to that in 1921. (Ratio 
of $359.9 billion in 1954 to $79.8 billion estimated for 
1921 = 4.51.) 
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istrative expenses. In government these are the 
cost of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches other than defense, foreign aid, and 
interest charges. These latter might be called 
police and fire protection past and present. 

When the businessman has matched these 
expenditures against his receipts, if he finds a 
deficit he combs over his expenses to see where 
he can best cut costs, for he realizes that he can- 
not go to the banks very often to finance a defi- 
cit. If he has a surplus he can then decide how 
much to spend for new construction, for the 
purchase of equipment he has long wanted to 
get, for research and the development of new 
products, or for dividends (tax reductions). 
This is the realistic way to approach the budget 
process from the businessman's point of view. 

A second and different approach is that of 
the entrepreneur or promoter. He looks on our 
country as a magnificent field for development. 
We have only begun, he would say, to take full 
advantage of our natural resources. There are 
millions of acres of land to be reclaimed and 
improved, mineral resources to be developed, 
floods to be controlled, harbors to be dredged, 
thousands of miles of super-highways to be 
built, medical research to be encouraged, low- 
cost housing to be built, hundreds of schools 
and administrative buildings to be erected, 
public parks and playgrounds to be enlarged. 
The entrepreneur calls attention to the tre- 
mendous increases in our population, in our 
gross national product, and illustrates his pro- 
gram by the public utility industry which he 
says has grown by leaps and bounds because it 
has been willing to go heavily into debt to 
finance expansion. He is quite willing to have 
the debt limit raised or removed entirely. This 
is a very appealing approach to many segments 
af our population. Some labor union leaders 
have embraced it 100 per cent and do not seem 
to be worried if it also entails inflation so long 
as wages go up annually. Their economists 
have prepared a plausible philosophy about 
the advantages of a “reasonable amount” of 
inflation, 2 or 3 per cent annually, and believe 
that our productivity will increase even more 
rapidly if labor gets the full benefit. 

A third and still different approach to the 
budget process is that of a manager. He realizes 
that the various segments of our economy 
rarely move in one direction at the same time 


and with the same speed. His responsibility is 
to keep the ship on an even keel and not allow 
the extremes in either direction to dominate 
policy. He is forced to consider the expendi- 
tures first—the necessary and the desirable ones 
—and then to see how close he can come to 
raising revenues enough to cover them. How- 
ever, it is more important to keep the economy 
going—on as stable a basis as possible and 
preferably with a balanced budget. But he 
tries to keep the economy balanced whether or 
not the budget is balanced. The psychological 
as well as the financial and economic implica- 
tions of budget decisions he believes are be- 
coming increasingly important. When he 
comes to consider the defense budget and the 
foreign aid program in particular, it is not the 
minimum amount that can be spent and still 
carry out our programs that determines the de- 
cision. A good manager has to provide reason- 
able protection for all of the known factors 
plus some leeway for the unexpected. Yet he 
must come close enough to a balanced budget, 
based on receipts computed under reasonable 
tax rates, to justify the confidence of all of the 
different groups in the country. 

Your representatives in the Budget Bureau 
must consider all of these different points of 
view, but it is the primary duty of a budget 
officer to examine closely and rather skeptically 
all of the proposed expenditures of govern- 
ment. In dealing with departments that have 
proposed programs for new spending we must 
advance the conservative viewpoint of the busi- 
nessman. But we cannot unduly restrict re- 
search in new fields like atomic reactors and 
guided missiles or improvements in public 
health services. : 

Many businessmen have been loud in their 
demands that the government get out of some 
of the fields that it has entered during the past 
twenty years, particularly where it competes 
with private business. But when businesslike 
proposals have been made, such as the recent 
contract for construction of an electric power 
plant in West Memphis by private capital, a 
terrific political attack is launched, seemingly 
with little regard for the true facts. 

The present administration—and the Budget 
Bureau is an arm of the President—has an- 
nounced its intention to practice economy, re- 
duce expenditures, and balance the budget as 


speedily as possible, without sacrificing the ad- 
equate defense or welfare of the country; and 
at the same time to give the public the benefit 
of part of the economies through tax reduc- 
tion. 

We must admit frankly that taxes have been 
and still are too high, and we want to continue 
to reduce them as rapidly as possible. But we 
must also recognize that no economy can be 
successfully stabilized so long as there are re- 
current wars and continual threats of war. If 
present tensions are to continue for many years 
to come, as scems quite likely, we shall have 
to pick our way cautiously along a narrow 
ridge with an abyss on either side, one an infla- 
tionary chasm and the other depression or mil- 
itary defeat. It will take a steady head and 
resolute determination to carry us through. 
The $64 question is what kind of a defense 
structure can be erected that is reasonably ef- 
fective under present circumstances, will be 
economically bearable, and can be maintained, 
if necessary, over a relatively long period of 
time. We must defend a way of life, as well as 
lives and property. We recognize that a con- 
tinuation of irresponsible and unwise fiscal 
policies could play into the hands of those who 
hope to undermine and destroy the United 
States without engaging it in actual war. 

I would like to return for a moment to the 
expenditures for fiscal 1954 just ended and 
compare them with the appropriations (new 
obligational authority) for the same year, and 
with the midyear estimates for fiscal 1955 
which were released on September 14, 1954. In 
the following table I have attempted to clas- 
sify them rather roughly under four main 
headings. 

First comes the cost of running the federal 
government. These expenditures have been 
drastically reduced as a result of strenuous ef- 


New obliga- 
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forts of the administration, and how much 
farther they can be cut is somewhat doubtful. 
At least, I feel that we cannot expect any large 
savings here. 

Second comes interest, which is higher be- 
cause of the increase in the public debt. 

Third is the category of social and other 
benefits to a very large part of our total popu- 
lation. It includes education, grants to states 
for highways, schools, and hospitals, medical 
research, agricultural loans and price supports, 
etc. In what direction these expenditures may 
go, whether upward or downward, depends on 
Congress and the people back home. The 
Budget Bureau and the Treasury Department 
must operate under present legislation and 
these expenditures are not controllable to any 
large extent by'the budget process. New ob- 
ligational authority has declined but expendh- 
tures are expected to be larger, principally 
because of increased agricultural subsidies 
under prior legislation, increased veterans ben- 
efits granted by Congress, and rapid liquida- 
tion of housing loans in fiscal year 1954 result- 
ing in a net credit of $621 million in that year. 

Fourth, and most important monetarywise, 
is “protection.” I like this word better than 
“security,” which we can't have in the absolute 
sense, or “defense,” which no one knows how 
to get. Here new obligational authority has 
decreased $6 billion and expenditures are re- 
duced $5, billion without any sacrifice of our 
national protection. 

For several significant reasons the 1954 
budget, as revised by the new administration, 
represented a turning point in federal budg- 
etary policy. 

a. For the first time since hostilities began 
in Korea new authorizations to spend were 
less than budget receipts. This was a reversal 
of the experience of the past several years, 


1955—Midyear Review 
Estimate 
New obliga- Expendi- 


1954 Actual 


Expendi- 


tional authority tures tional authority tures 

Purpose (In millions) 
Cost of operating the government .............. $ 2,326 $ 2,008 $ 2,235 $ 2,064 
OM GRE GORE 6,371 6,371 6,550 6,550 
$62,476 $67,579 $56,550 $63,968 


: 
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during which annual authorizations to spend 
ran substantially in excess of the revenues then 
being provided by the tax system. 

b. For the first time since 1948 new authori- 
zations to spend were substantially less than 
budget expenditures in 1954. This lower level 
of spending authority points toward lower 
expenditures in future years. New obligational 
authority lower than the year’s expenditures 
and receipts is an essential starting point on 
the road toward a balanced budget. 

c. For the first time since fiscal year 1948, 
budget expenditures in 1954 were less than 
those of the preceding fiscal year. 

Expenditures for protection will be less in 
1955 than in 1954, but the reductions are se- 
lective, reflecting a dynamic long-range plan 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We 
will spend more on our air power next year 
than in any year since World War II. We will 
spend more on continental defense than in 
any year of our history. We will continue to 
have more than a million men in the Army 
and a Navy second to none in size and strength. 
Expenditure reductions have resulted from 
planning the most effective application of our 
growing number of nuclear weapons; from 
improved management and better balanced 
procurement; from the growing strength of 
our allies; and from the termination of active 
hostilities in Korea. 

As a result of such planning, we hope to 
move from the crisis atmosphere of several 
years past into a period of sustained defense 
which will not be incompatible with a normal 
prosperous economic life. 


II 


FTER the foregoing analysis of the budget- 
A ary position, I should like to turn to the 
budget process itself. It is always desirable to 
take stock from time to time. Procedures inevi- 
tably tend to become cumbersome and stereo- 
typed. We receive many criticisms from out- 
side and we are always trying to improve the 
process from within. 

The following factors make the usual budg- 
etary procedures of commercial companies dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the federal govern- 
ment to follow. To begin with, we have the 
jealously guarded separation of powers be- 
tween the legislative, executive, and judicial 


branches of the government. Close cooperation 
between the legislative and executive branches 
is essential, but during recent hearings I have 
attended in Congress it is quite apparent that 
many members of the legislative branch feel 
frustrated in their efforts to control the budget 
expenditures. It is a long and arduous process 
from the start of the preparation of the budget 
figures in June of one year until the following 
year to which they apply—over twelve months 
to the beginning of the fiscal year and twenty- 
four months to its close. Many things can hap- 
pen in that period. Those of you who have 
had commercial experience realize how rapidly 
it is customary to move in the readjustment of 
schedules and the revamping of forecasts. This 
is much more difficult in government. The 
commercial budget is a flexible budget. The 
budgeted expenses are necessarily changed as 
the sales increase or decrease. While depart- 
ment heads in government and the Budget 
Bureau attempt to inject some flexibility 
through the periodic apportionment and allot- 
ment of appropriations, it is necessarily lim- 
ited. In a business budget the forecast is usu- 
ally treated as a target rather than a ceiling. 
There is nothing illegal about exceeding an 
appropriation approved by the board of di- 
rectors. In the government this would be an 
illegal act. 

‘The profit motive in business is a powerful 
incentive to keep expenditures within the 
budgetary amounts. In government the incen- 
tives seem to be principally for spending. 
‘There are many pressures inspired by zeal of 
all kinds, by educators, by sociologists, by so- 
cial workers, by scientists, by leaders in the 
medical and other fields, as well as by politi- 
cians. Individually, these projects are usually 
constructive and desirable, but when added 
together our economy just cannot afford them. 

Another problem is the tremendous size of 
the amounts involved. If we manage to save a 
million dollars by careful analysis and control 
of the operating expenditures of a department 
we may be shocked to find that some program 
such as the agricultural price support program 
has entailed an increased expenditure of 100 
million dollars more than budgeted, which is 
entirely outside our control. This can be very 
discouraging. 

The appropriation procedures seem difficult 
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and unwieldy to a businessman. When the 
Budget Bureau and the departmental staffs 
have arrived at their final budget estimates for 
the ensuing fiscal year and they have been ap- 
proved by the President and included in his 
budget message, we have to start all over again 
with Congress. The House Committee on Ap- 
propriations will go over every single item and 
may make substantial cuts. These are later re- 
viewed by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and some of the cuts may be restored or 
further cuts may be made. Under present pro- 
cedures the expenditures are explained and 
justified entirely by the departments con- 
cerned and the representatives of the Budget 
Bureau are only occasionally consulted during 
this legislative process. It is, of course, natural 
and necessary for the departments to assume 
responsibility for supporting their budget re- 
quests. However, it is much more difficult than 
in a business concern where approval by the 
board of directors and the president ends the 
matter. 

The separation of the legislative branch into 
the House and Senate, each with its own 
prerogatives, while constitutionally desirable, 
creates almost as many budgetary problems 
as the separation of the legislative from the 
executive branch of the government. 

Then there is the problem of overlapping 
fields between departments. Many difficulties 
in budgeting as well as in operating arise 
from this cause. Each of the departments and 
agencies is in many respects independent and 
self-sufficient and must initiate its own pro- 
grams. They are all, however, within the ad- 
ministration and must integrate their pro- 
grams within the framework of its general 
policies and budgetary resources. 

The House Appropriations Committee and 
Mr. John Taber, its chairman, in particular, 
have been long concerned with the problem 
of unobligated appropriations carried forward 
from year to year. There are strong arguments 
for cancelling such authorizations as have not 
been obligated before the close of the fiscal 
year for which they were authorized. Mr. 
Taber prepared for inclusion in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act approved in August 
a section, No. 1311, which he feels will con- 
tribute greatly to a better control by his com- 
mittee of unobligated authorizations. This sec- 


tion provides that no amount shall be recorded 
as an obligation of the government unless it is 
supported by documentary evidence. 

This will undoubtedly be helpful, but many 
believe that it is necessary to place annual 
limitations against all appropriations, both 
current and prior. In addition they favor—and 
here I join them—a single appropriation bill to 
cover both revenue and expenditures and what 
is called an item veto for the President. Such 
a single appropriation bill would commit Con- 
gress to approve all of the authorized expendi- 
tures in toto, matched with a revenue bill to 
raise revenues for their payment. 

There is rather strong fecling in Congress 
both for and against a single appropriation 
bill. Congress had some experience with what 
was called a “one-package budget bill” in 1950. 
This was discontinued in 1951 because it was 
felt that it favored the “spenders” rather than 
the “savers,” which was the reverse of what its 
proponents intended, The pac kage budget was 
also said to have worked against intensive con- 
gressional analysis and discussion, and it was 
feared it might lead to a transfer of power 
from Congress to the President, if the total 
expenditures exceeded receipts and he were 
given the power to make percentage cuts. 
While some of these objections are valid I do 
not feel that they are conclusive. I feel it would 
be definitely helpful toward balancing the 
budget if the total authorized expenditures to 
be approved should be hooked up with the 
revenue measure providing the funds to pay 
for them. 

The English and Canadian practice in this 
respect is superior to ours, in that the revenue. 
budget is acted upon after the expenditure 
budget has been approved. 

The item veto would, of course, give the 
President much better control over authoriza- 
tions and appropriations which were contrary 
to his program and which would throw the 
budget out of balance. At present he has to 
weigh the merits of desirable portions of a bill 
against the ill-effects of undesirable portions, 
and must sign or reject the bill as a whole and 
not certain parts of it. 

Congressman John Phillips, a member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, has 
suggested the following improvements among 
others: 


get 
‘ 
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1. Inauguration of a report to Congress every 
thirty or sixty days on the outlook for the relation- 
ship betwee’ appropriations and revenues, in the 
light of congressional action then taking place. 

2. Creating a small joint committee on appro- 
priations and expenditures, and including in its 
responsibilities the study of reports of the General 
Accounting Office. 

3. More thorough investigations by the Appro- 
priations Committees. 

4. Better staffing of Appropriations Committees. 

5. A floor schedule for appropriation bills, con- 
templating that all bills be finished by the end of 
June. 

6. A public record of congressional votes on all 
appropriation measures. 


Another helpful suggestion has been that 
reports from all legislative committees of Con- 
gress involving expenditures must be accompa- 
nied by an estimate of the cost of the projects. 

The Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, of which Meyer Kestnbaum is now 
chairman, is reviewing the contributions by 
the federal government to the states for all 
kinds of purposes. This review is most desira- 
ble. Contributions for public assistance, for 
highways, for schools (including school 
lunches), etc., add up to a very considerable 
total, and this should be reexamined from 
time to time to see how much should be sup- 
ported by the state and local governments and 
how much should be borne by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The first Hoover Commission recommended 
in 1949 that Congress undertake a complete 
survey of the appropriation structure and di- 
vide the budget estimates into two categories— 
current operating expenditures and capital 
outlays. Beardsley Rum] and others have ad- 
vocated this separation. The published budget 
report contains estimates of the total amount 
of the government expenditures which might 
be treated as capital items under business prac- 
tice for the fiscal year 1954. 

Net additions to federal assets during the 
past fiscal year were estimated in January to 
amount to approximately $25, billion. They 
actually amounted to about $1.6 billion less. 
Depreciation and amortization on assets in use 
during the year must, of course, be provided 
for if these additions should be capitalized, and 
equipment consumed must be written off. 
These together would amount to roughly $15, 
billion or a net difference of around $8.4 bil- 


lion. This represents largely accumulations of 
military equipment, strategic and atomic stock- 
piles, and agricultural surplus commodities. 
From the standpoint of a going commercial 
concern, therefore, it seems pretty clear that 
the federal government did not operate in the 
red in 1954. However, I want to make it clear 
that I am not advocating at present a change in 
accounting practices in this respect because it 
would involve many problems, including esti- 
mates of the realizable or usable value of our 
working assets. There would be definite advan- 
tages in the adoption of an accrual basis of ac- 
counting, but the expense of a changeover 
would be considerable and there are strong 
arguments for continuing the simpler checks- 
issued basis of reporting. 

The so-called consolidated cash budget, com- 
bining trust funds, for fiscal 1954 indicates that 
the cash withdrawals exceeded cash deposits by 
only $200 million. This, of course, is a small 
amount and means that the reduction in total 
government expenditures during the past fis- 
cal year, though considerable, had a negligible 
impact on the economy of this country as a 
whole. The tax reductions placed funds in the 
hands of taxpayers for use as they saw fit and 
therefore gave a stimulus to the economy 
which, in my opinion, was much more valuable 
psychologically than the amounts involved. 


_ CONCLUSION let me say that the net result of 
my critical survey of the budget process is 
not discouraging. On the contrary I feel we are 


making definite progress. Savings accom- 
plished in the government's economy cam- 
paign of a year and a half are very substantial. 
Just to mention two—a reduction of over 7,000 
in the nationwide fleet of automobiles will re- 
duce annual maintenance charges by more 
than $2 million. A reduction of office space 
leased by the government through the General 
Services Administration will save approxi- 
mately $8 million annually in rent. Total sav- 
ings are in the billions. 

The staff of the Budget Bureau is made up 
of experienced and extremely capable people. 
They are alert for improvements as well as 
economies. | have been tremendously im- 
pressed by their attitude and also by the excel- 
lent cooperation of the departmental staffs and 
the legislative branch of the government. 


The General Manager Idea for Large Cities 
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NEW managerial idea is taking hold in 
the large cities of the United States. 
This idea is that the administration of 
large city governments requires general man- 
agerial direction and that this requirement can 
best be met by establishing under the mayor a 
gencral manager who will, in greater or less de- 
gree, be the city government's second in ad- 
ministrative command. The genera) manager 
plan thus builds upon the  strong-mayor 
tradition as the most widespread form of city 
government in the United States. By marrying 
the manager idea with the idea of the elected 
chief executive, the general manager plan pre- 
serves the office of mayor as the center of politi- 
cal leadership and responsibility. In large cities 
this center is widely regarded as indispensable 
to effective government. 

The general manager plan may be regarded 
cither as a competitor of the council manager 
idea or as a more mature form of the manager 
idea, reflecting the judgment in the larger 
cities that the council manager plan represents 
an unnecessary surrender of the values of 
leadership and accountability found in the in- 
stitution of the elected chief executive. The 
general manager or mayor manager plan, its 
proponents emphasize, captures the advan- 
tages of the council manager plan without the 
risks of abandoning the elected chief executive. 
An effective manager, they believe, is no less 
likely to be chosen by a mayor than by a city 
council. 

The council manager plan has not found ac- 
ceptance in the large cities of the United States. 
Cincinnati, the largest city using the plan, has 
a population of a half million. Of the seven- 
teen other cities having a population of a half 


Note: This article is based upon a panel paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting, American Political 
Science Association, September, 1954. 


million or more, only one city—Cleveland—has 
ever adopted the plan, and it was abandoned 
there more than twenty years ago. In the last 
decade (perhaps even longer), no large city has 
given serious consideration to the adoption of 
the council manager plan. 

The literature of the council manager move- 
meat does not provide an answer to the ques- 
tion: why has the plan failed to find support in 
large cities? In fact, the literature does not tell 
us much about the ecology of the council man- 
ager plan in adoptions and operations. Why, 
for example, are half of all the council man- 
ager cities to be found in six states (California, 
Florida, Maine, Michigan, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia)? Does the council manager plan find ac- 
ceptance primarily in particular social, eco- 
nomic, and political environments? Does it, for 
example, find greatest acceptance and operate 
most successfully in one-party or in “non- 
partisan” constituencies? Is the affinity be- 
tween the council manager plan and small 
and middle-sized cities the result of the plan's 
suitability for the management of the particu- 
lar governmental problems to be found in 
cities of such size? Is the council manager plan 
particularly attractive to cities which are grow- 
ing rapidly in size or to those which are declin- 
ing in population and resources? To these 
and other questions about the council manager 
plan we do not yet have the answers.! 


The Large Cities Turn toward the 
Mayor Manager Plan 


ur large cities (Boston, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Newark, New Orleans, New 


‘For a program of research in this field, see “Party 
and Administrative Responsibility: Council-Manager 
Government,” in Interuniversity Summer Seminar on 
Political Behavior, Social Science Research Council, 
“Research in Political Behavior,” 46 American Political 
Science Review 1009-15 (December, 1952). 
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York City, Philadelphia, and San Francisco) 
have now established some kind of general 
managerial assistance for the mayor. In two 
others (Chicago and Detroit) proposals for 
such general managerial arrangements have 
been made. 

This new managerial trend in large cities 
has not resulted from an organized effort by 
municipal reformers with a symmetrical design 
for the improvement of city government. In 
fact, this new form of the manager idea in city 
government has not yet acquired a distinctive 
label. Some observers call it the mayor man- 
ager plan, to emphasize its contrast with the 
council manager plan; others call it the mayor 
administrator plan; and still others name it 
the general manager plan. 

The general manager idea for cities began 
its governmental history in San Francisco in 
1932, when charter revision movement estab- 
lished the office of chief administrative officer. 
This office represented a compromise solution 
between those who urged a council manager 
form and those who supported the retention of 
the strong mayor form. The plan was not 
widely noticed, but it has prevailed to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of the electorate. In 1938 New 
York City’s new charter established the office of 
deputy mayor, an office which developed more 
as a center of legislative and political assistance 
to the mayor than as a center of managerial 
aid. In 1941, Lent D. Upson proposed a gen- 
eral manager under the mayor for the city of 
Detroit, but the proposal was not accepted. In 
1948, Louisville began a related experiment 
with the appointment of a city consultant-ad- 
ministrator who serves as general managerial 
assistant to the mayor. In 1951, Los Angeles 
established a city administrative officer. In the 
same year, Philadelphia’s new charter took a 
long step forward in developing the general 
manager idea by establishing the office of man- 
aging director with substantial powers, In 
1953, New Orleans adopted a new charter 
which established the office of chief adminis- 
trative officer, with powers similar to but 
greater than those of Philadelphia's managing 
director, In the same year, Boston established a 
director of administrative services and Newark 
adopted a new charter which established the 
office of business administrator under the 
mayor, the option under the New Jersey 


statutes closest to the general manager idea. 
In 1954, New York City established the office 
of city administrator, with Luther Gulick the 
first incumbent. And in September, 1954, the 
staff report to the Chicago Charter Revision 
Commission recommended the adoption of the 
general manager plan for that city.* 

Thus the experiment begun in San Fran- 
cisco over twenty years ago has captured civic 
interest and has led to official action in an im- 
pressive portion of the large cities. Why has 
this happened? Several explanations may be 
suggested: 


1. The council manager plan had proved to 
be unacceptable in large city environments, 
but the values of the managerial idea were still 
sought in some more attractive structural form. 

2. The office of mayor—an elected chief ex- 
ecutive who is the center of energy and of pub- 
lic leadership and the focus of responsibility 
for policy and performance—had become too 
important an asset in large cities to be ex- 
changed for the speculative values of legislative 
supremacy and a city manager as represented 
in the council manager plan. 

3. The mayor manager plan fits comfortably 
and easily into the American political system: 
it preserves the elected chief executive; it keeps 
the mayoralty as the focus of the party battle; 
it emphasizes the values of integration, hier- 
archy, and professional management, all made 
familiar doctrine by a half-century of adminis- 


* Accounts of these developments are scattered and 
fragmentary. In addition to the charters of the several 
cities, see Richard S. Childs, Appointive Municipal Ad- 
ministrators under Mayors; A Review of the Precedents 
(Citizens Union Research Foundation, Inc., 5 Beekman 
St., New York City 38, 1953), 10 pp.; Boston Municipal 
Research Bureau, Highlights of the Reorganization 
Ordinance (Bulletin No. 180, Dec. 29, 1953); Charles P. 
Farnsley, “Louisville's Mayor-Administrator Plan,” 68 
American City 116-17 (Jan., 1953); Bert W. Levit, “San 
Francisco's Unique Charter,” 34 National Municipal 
Review 273-77, 286 (June, 1945); Los Angeles Commis- 
sion for Reorganization of the City Government, Final 
Report (April, 1953), 21 pp.; Temporary State Commis- 
sion to Study the Organizational Structure of the Gov- 
ernment of the City of New York, Four Steps to Better 
Government of New York City: A Plan for Action, Part 
1 (Sept. 28, 1953), 136 pp.; Part 2 (Feb. 1, 1954), 102 pp. 
Charlton F, Chute prepared a useful survey of these de- 
velopments, “Modern Ideas on Administrative Assist- 
ants for the Mayor in Large American Cities,” for the 
Chicago Charter Revision Commission which will be 
summarized in a forthcoming report of that commission. 
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trative reorganizations in national, state, and 
municipal governments and by the doctrine of 
the council manager movement itself. 


Emerging Elements of the 
General Manager Idea 


HE idea of a general manager serving under 

the mayor has not been a pre-packaged 
solution developed as finished doctrine by 
municipal reformers. Rather, its evolution has 
been experimental, each application being 
worked out in relation to local experience and 
governmental conditions, and varying with the 
boldness or caution of local leadership. There 
are several discernible trends in the successive 
adoptions, however. These can be briefly stated 
as follows: 


1. The general manager is increasingly 
made more clearly the managerial agent of the 
mayor, “The mayor's man.” In San Francisco 
in 1932 the manager was made virtually irre- 
movable, but under 1953-54 provisions in New 
Orleans and New York City the manager holds 
office at the pleasure of the mayor. 

2. As the manager is made more responsible 
to the mayor, he tends to be given more power 
—to approach more nearly the status of second 
in administrative command. In New Orleans 
and Philadelphia, the cities which represent 
the most full-bodied application of the general 
manager idea, the manager is given, for ex- 
ample, the power to appoint and remove the 
heads of most of the city departments with the 
approval of the mayor. 

3. There is a continued ambivalence in de- 
ciding whether the general manager's author- 
ity and responsibility should center upon the 
“staff” or upon the “line” agencies and activi- 
ties of the city government. 

In almost every instance the manager is 
given primary responsibility for administra- 
tive planning and for other organization and 
methods work. In Los Angeles and New 
Orleans he has responsibility for budget prep- 
aration and execution; in Philadelphia and 
New York these activities are not under the 
manager's jurisdiction. In no city does the 
manager directly supervise the personnel 
agency. In New Orleans, New York, and Phila- 
delphia the “line” agencies are the manager's 


major responsibility. The two extremes are 
represented by Los Angeles, where the man- 
ager’s responsibilities are focused upon the 
management functions (except personnel), and 
by Philadelphia, where the manager's powers 
are centered upon the “line” agencies. 

4. There is some tendency to create a new 
and smaller cabinet institution under the 
mayor, consisting of the general manager and 
the heads of the “staff” agencies. This is par- 
ticularly the case in Philadelphia and New 
York. The heads of the “line” agencies, when 
they function as a cabinet (as they do in Phila- 
delphia), do so in a meeting presided over by 
the manager. 


Variations in the Office and Powers of the 
General Manager in Five Large Cities 


HE variety as well as the trends in the de- 
edema of the general manager idea in 
the large cities of the United States may per- 
haps best be seen through a more specific de- 
scription of the office and the powers conferred 
upon it in Los Angeles, New Orleans, New 
York City, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 

Title: In San Francisco and New Orleans 
the manager is called chief administrative off- 
cer; in Los Angeles, city administrative officer; 
in Philadelphia, managing director; in New 
York, city administrator. 

Appointment: In every instance, the man- 
ager is appointed by the mayor. Only in Los 
Angeles is council approval required. 

Term: In San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, and New York, no term is specified. In 
Philadelphia the term of the manager is four 
years, corresponding to the term of the mayor 
appointing him. 

Removal: In New Orleans and New York 
the mayor may remove the manager. In Los 
Angeles, the mayor may remove the manager, 
but the approval of the council is required, In 
Philadelphia the mayor must prefer charges; 
the manager may appeal his removal to the 
Civil Service Commission which may award 
him compensation but may not restore him. 
In San Francisco the mayor may not remove; 
the manager is subject to recall in an election, 
or the legislative body may remove him by a 
two-thirds vote. In Los Angeles and New 
Orleans the council may also remove the man- 
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ager—in Los Angeles by a two-thirds vote and 
in New Orleans by a majority vote of all mem- 
bers. 

Powers of the Manager: The powers of the 
managers may be described in three categories: 
(1) the power to appoint and remove heads of 
city agencies; (2) the power to supervise city 
administrative operations; (3) the power to 
provide general advice and assistance to the 
mayor, 

1. To appoint and remove heads of agen- 
cies: In Philadelphia, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco, the managers appoint and remove 
the heads of specified city departments and 
agencies. In San Francisco the manager does 
not need the mayor's approval for such ap- 
pointments or removals; in Philadelphia and 
New Orleans the mayor's approval is required. 
In New Orleans the manager's power to ap- 
point and remove extends to the heads of all 
but two city departments (law and civil serv- 
ice); in Philadelphia it includes all but finance, 
law, and personnel. In neither of these two 
cities does the power to appoint and remove 
include members of boards or commissions. In 
San Francisco, the power extends to depart- 
ments specified by name in the charter; such 
departments constitute about half of the city 
agencies, 

In neither Los Angeles nor New York does 
the manager have the power to appoint or re- 
move heads of departments. 

2. To supervise city administrative opera- 
tions: In San Francisco the power of the man- 
ager to supervise is confined to the depart- 
ments specifically assigned to him by the 
charter. In Los Angeles the manager's oppor- 
tunities for supervision flow solely from his 
role as city budget officer. In Philadelphia the 
manager's power to supervise is largely con- 
fined to the departments whose heads he ap- 
points, but some more general supervision 
flows from his powers to perform the adminis- 
trative analysis function in all city agencies. 

In New Orleans the manager has more gen- 
eral supervisory authority. He supervises not 
only his own subordinate agencies (which in- 
clude most of the city agencies), but he also 
gives “general oversight” to law, civil service, 
and the City Planning Commission (which are 
outside his appointing and removal authority), 
prescribes standards of administrative practice 


to be followed by all agencies and boards, pre- 
pares and supervises the operating and capital 
budgets, surveys the organization and_pro- 
cedures of all agencies and boards, and may re- 
quire reports from any or all of them. 

In New York City the city administrator, al- 
though lacking any power to appoint or re- 
move, has a broad supervisory assignment. 
Under the direction of the mayor, he “shall 
supervise and coordinate the work of all agen- 
cies under the jurisdiction of the mayor” ex- 
cept law, investigation, budget, the construc- 
tion coordinator, and boards, commissions 
(which include personnel), and authorities. 
He may convene heads of agencies singly or col- 
lectively, procure information and reports, re- 
quire the keeping of management records, con- 
duct work studies, and establish management 
standards for most, if not all, city agencies. 

3. The power to provide general advice and 
assistance to the mayor: In Philadelphia and 
New York the manager is under a special obli- 
gation to serve as general management adviser 
to the mayor. In Philadelphia the managing 
director is required to report periodically to 
the mayor concerning the affairs of the city 
government (not merely the affairs of his own 
departments), and he is authorized to make 
recommendations on matters concerning the 
affairs of the whole city government. In New 
York the city administrator is required to “‘pre- 
pare annual and all such other reports as the 
mayor shall require,” and to “analyze and re- 
port to the mayor concerning impending 
policy decisions affecting the management of 
the city and the agencies.” He is also directed 
to “maintain liaison with civic and community 
groups on matters of governmental manage- 
ment.” 

In both Philadelphia and New York the 
manager derives special status from cabinet 
arrangements, established by the charter in 
Philadelphia and by the mayor’s action in New 
York. In each city there is a small top-level 
cabinet group meeting weekly with the mayor, 
in which the manager plays a central role. 

The managers in the other three cities have 
no explicit responsibility to serve as the gen- 
eral adviser to the mayor on management mat- 
ters. In these cities, the manager's role in this 
respect is implicit, if it exists at all. In San 
Francisco it would seem difficult to join such a 


role with that of an almost autonomous man- 
ager. In New Orleans it would seem to be a 
logical and natural development. In Los 
Angeles, it would appear to be a more confined 
but possible development. 


The Future Course of the 
Mayor Manager Plan 


HE invention and recent growth of the gen- 
‘eae manager idea in large cities is a prod- 
uct of many influences. Some of these in- 
fluences would seem to be of reasonably 
permanent rather than transient character. 
The larger cities of the United States have 
developed complex administrative establish- 
ments which require strengthened central 
managerial leadership, direction, and coordi- 
nation. These cities have also, almost without 
exception, developed an increasing reliance 
upon the elected chief executive—a mayor with 
extensive powers to appoint, to remove, and to 
direct the heads of administrative agencies— 
as the main institution of governmental leader- 
ship and accountability. The electoral contest 
for this office has become the primary instru- 
ment of popular control of the city govern- 
ment and the main occasion for public educa- 
tion and participation in city affairs. The ofhice 
of mayor in large cities has, in addition, be- 
come more important as a prize in the party 
battle, its possession one of the significant keys 
to state and even national party power. It 
would seem unlikely that any large city would 
abandon such a governmental and _ political 
asset. 

But if the institution of the “strong” mayor 
in large cities has come to stay, then it would 
also seem that such mayors, no less than the 
President, need managerial help. The mayor 
manager idea is a response to this felt need in 
the large cities. In this sense, the mayor man- 
ager plan is in the mainstream of the adminis- 
trative doctrine heralded by the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management in 
1937, and reafhrmed by the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s later studies of the national government. 
The central idea of these studies, and dozens 
of their counterparts in the states, has been to 
strengthen the position of the elected chief ex- 
ecutive in his political and administrative 
leadership. 
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The mayor manager plan is likely to domi- 
nate the course of large city administrative re- 
organizations for the next several years. The 
council manager plan is not likely to break 
into the large city league, because this plan 
does not represent an accommodation to either 
the political or the managerial requirements of 
the large cities. The emergence of the mayor 
manager plan has breached the monopolistic 
claim of the council manager plan to the man- 
agerial virtues by presenting the new and 
strong competition of an alternative manager 
plan. 

Not only is the mayor manager plan likely 
to hold its own and to extend its scope to most 
of the largest cities, but it is also probable that 
it will become an attractive solution for many 
(perhaps most) of the one hundred and five 
cities with 100,000 population or more. In con- 
trast with the council manager plan, the mayor 
manager plan is elastic in its formal arrange- 
ments, and it can thus respond more easily to 
local priorities, customs, and personalities. To 
the strong mayor cities, it offers an evolution- 
ary transition, buttressing rather than discard- 
ing the values which have been built up 
around the leadership of the elected chief ex- 
ecutive. To these cities, the mayor manager 
plan offers the same managerial gains as does 
the council manager plan, but at much less 
risk. The strategic and tactical advantages of 
such an offer in the political world can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

The mayor manager plan will, as it evolves 
toward its own institutionalization, be con- 
fronted with dilemmas which can now be only 
partially anticipated. The plan may ultimately 
acquire its own protective guild of practition- 
ers and advocates, transforming it into an in- 
elastic plan unresponsive to the changing 
needs of the cities. It may be drowned in a few 
dramatic “failures.” 

The mayor manager idea will probably en- 
counter its severest test in the effort to give the 
manager sufhcient power to provide him with 
adequate leverage to infuse the values of pro- 
fessional management into the administration 
of a large city government. Philadelphia and 
New Orleans have made the clearest and 
strongest effort to insure this result. The Dev- 
ereux Josephs Commission, in the most com- 
plete formulation of the mayor manager plan 
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(Four Steps to Better Government of New 
York City, 1953-54), proposed still greater 
strength for the manager while making him 
also more clearly the mayor's administrative 
agent. The range of variation in managerial 
power is wide among the cities using the mayor 


manager idea. The trend in official action and | 


civic opinion—particularly on the manager's 
appointing power—is not conclusive, but it 
seems to run toward the grant of greater man- 
agerial leverage. 

The mayor manager plan will also encoun- 
ter, perhaps early in its development, the poli- 
tics-administration dilemma which increas- 
ingly bedevils the council manager plan in 
operation. Can the general manager be at once 
both a professional administrator and the 
mayor's second in administrative command? 
That is, can he be (with the mayor) the effec- 
tive maker and protagonist of policy proposals 
which are certain to be controversial without 
sacrificing his professional managerial status? 
This dilemma plagues the council manager 
plan even more deeply (because council man- 
ager doctrine emphasizes council monopoly 
over policy while practice underscores the ne- 
cessity for policy leadership by the manager), 
but this fact provides merely an advantage 
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rather than a solution for the mayor manager 
advocates. The trend in mayor manager cities 
is not yet clear, but the general manager in a 
large city seems at this stage no more likely to 
become a career manager in that city than has 
the city manager in his. 

Some observers profess to see in the mayor 
manager plan merely a compromise step to- 
ward the council manager plan. The reverse 
would seem to be the more likely development, 
if any such transference is to occur. The essen- 
tial ingredient of the mayor manager plan is 
the appointment and removal of the manager 
by the mayor as the elected chief executive. 
The distinctive contrasting feature of the coun- 
cil manager plan—the selection of the chief ad- 
ministrator by the city council—was not only 
something of an historical accident in the 
United States; it was also a striking anomaly 
in a country in which the most distinctive po- 
litical institution is the elected chief executive 
as the keystone of political, governmental, and 
managerial progress. The mayor manager idea 
has the great and lasting value that it brings 
the reorganization of our city governments 
back into a familiar focus, consistent with our 
efforts in the national and state governments. 
In this respect it is an indigenous political idea. 


The Little Cabinet 


. . . the second team of any Administration is as important in its way 
to the business of government as the first. Here, on the next-to-highest 
rung of Washington officialdom, a group of men—a “Little Cabinet,” it 
might be called—performs the administrative functions of governing. For 
it is a Washington truism that when the high brass decides what to do, 
the low brass gets it done. 

Little Cabinets are no novelty to the United States. . . . Under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, however, this sub-Cabinet group has been endowed with 
semi-official status and incorporated into the chain-of-command system 
that now prevails at the White House. Its membership is composed of the 
top deputy from each of the ten departments, plus the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and the Civil Service Commission (which is represented by 
its chairman rather than a deputy). 

The Little Cabinet meets formally on every other Tuesday in the Cabi- 
net room at the White House. Its agenda is only slightly less formidable 
than that of the Cabinet itself. But between these sessions the members 
meet informally among themselves—and that is where most of their work is 
done... . 


—Cabell Phillips, “The President's ‘Little Cabinet,’"” The New York 
Times Magazine, August 8, 1954, p. 6. 
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ETROPOLITAN area government has been 
the subject of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of articles and monographs, as well 

as of privately- and publicly-financed surveys, 
since the publication in 1930 of the National 
Municipal League's pioneer study, The Gov- 
ernment of Metropolitan Areas in the United 
States, by Paul Studenski. This study and the 
many which have followed! have added to our 
knowledge of the government of metropolitan 
areas; they have also sounded repeated warn- 
ings concerning the weaknesses and dangers of 
existing chaotic metropolitan organization and 
have made urgent calls for metropolitan inte- 
gration. 

Federal-municipal relations, similarly, has 
been the subject of a growing number of arti- 
cles and books during the past twenty years, 
although there are still relatively few volumes 
on federal-municipal relations in general.? 


*Such as: Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. Parratt, 
and Albert Lepawsky, The Government of the Metro- 
politan Region of Chicago (University of Chicago Press, 
1933); R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community 
(McGraw-Hill, 1933); Urbanism Committee of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, Our Cities; Their Role in 
the National Economy (U. 8. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1937); Victor Jones, Metropolitan Government 
(University of Chicago Press, 1942); and Betty Table- 
man, Governmental Organization in Metropolitan Areas 
(University of Michigan Press, 1951). Special studies of 
the metropolitan areas of Los Angeles, Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Nashville, Detroit, Washington, D. C., and 
others have been published in the past two decades. 

* Among the more general studies of federal-munici- 
pal relations are: Paul V. Betters, J. K. Williams, and 
Sherwood Reeder, Recent Federal-City Relations (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The United States Conference of Mayors, 
1936); and Urbanism Committee of the National Re- 
sources Committee, Urban Government (U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939), especially Part I, “Fed- 


These studies describe the multiplication of 
direct contacts between the national govern- 
ment and cities and point up the constitu- 
tional, political, and administrative implica- 
tions of this development in a federal system. 
Although the national government had many 
direct contacts with municipalities even before 
1900, federal-municipal relations, like the field 
of metropolitan area government, did not be- 
come an area of serious study by political 
scientists until about 1930. 

When these two fields of study are viewed 
side by side, it seems rather strange that in spite 
of the growing literature on each subject, the 
two are almost never related.* Virtually all of 
the metropolitan area studies devote consider- 
able attention to every conceivable alternative 
solution or device for metropolitan integra- 
tion, yet omit any consideration of federal in- 
tervention in a day when it is customary for 
frustrated cities to go to the federal govern- 
ment for help in any and all problems. For 
the most part the literature on metropolitan 
areas has been limited to detailed descriptions 
eral Relations to Urban Governments” by Wylie Kil- 
patrick and others. Specialized studies on such subjects 
as grants-in-aid, airport assistance, federal aids to local 
planning, and cities and national defense are more 
numerous. 

* The subject is not completely unexplored, however. 
Victor Jones, Metropolitan Government, pp. '10-21, 
gives probably the best consideration of the relation of 
the national government to metropolitan integration; 
the reports of the Urbanism Committee of the National 
Resources Committee urge separate treatment for met- 
ropolitan areas by the national government and federal 
encouragement of interstate compacts to assist them; 
and Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky consider federal 
relations to the metropolitan interstate authority as well 
as to separate statehood for Chicago. 
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of the structure of their governments and the 
types of problems which result therefrom and 
an analysis of the same alternative devices for 
metropolitan integration classified by Studen- 
ski in 1930. After running the gamut of the 
pros and cons of annexation, contractual agree- 
ments, extraterritorial powers, special districts, 
the federated metropolis, and city-county con- 
solidation or separation, virtually all of the 
studies conclude with the same pessimistic note 
—those “solutions” which are adequate are not 
politically feasible and those which are politi- 
cally feasible are not adequate. 

There is little evidence to indicate that met- 
ropolitan integration is any more prevalent 
now than it was before World War II. In fact, 
the 1950 census report on metropolitan area 
population reveals that the suburban satellite 
cities continue to gain in their struggle to 
strangulate the central core cities. 

Is it possible that the ultimate answer to the 
problem of providing integrated government 
for metropolitan areas in the United States lies 
in the realm of federal-city relations? The 1950 
census report revealed that there were twenty- 
three standard metropolitan areas which ex- 
tended across at least one state boundary line 
and twenty-eight metropolitan areas which 
bordered a state line. Their combined popu- 
lation was almost 43,000,000 persons. ‘This 
means that one out of every four persons in the 
United States lives in a metropolitan area that 
is now, or is becoming, distinctly interstate in 
character, It further means that more than one- 
half of the persons living in standard metro- 


politan areas live in areas that cross or border | 


a state boundary. There may well be more peo- 
ple living in interstate cities than in intrastate 
cities of all sizes within the next generation or 
two. This probability adds new urgency to the 
search for devices for metropolitan integration 
and suggests the need for a comprehensive 
study of federal-city relationships and their 
existing and conceivable role in influencing the 
degree of governmental integration of metro- 
politan areas. 

This article undertakes a brief description 
of the areas of and devices for federal influence 


*The Census Bureau's definition of standard metro- 
politan area includes the entire county or counties, in 
most instances, containing the central city or cities if 
certain criteria are met. 


upon the degree of integration of metropolitan 
area government. They include demonstra- 
tion; research, surveys, and consultation; sta- 
tistical reporting; federal spending; contrac- 
tual agreements; regulation of interstate com- 
merce; promotion of interstate compacts; and 
exercise of federal war powers. 


Demonstration 

ye federal government has, in effect, a pos- 

sible “pilot plant” in the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D. C. Over 45, per cent of Wash- 
ington’s standard metropolitan area popula- 
tion resides outside the district boundaries in 
the states of Maryland and Virginia, and the 
city and its environs manifest all of the com- 
mon symptoms of metropolitanism. If the fed- 
eral government could achieve an effective in- 
tegration of the gevernment of the District of 
Columbia with its suburbs by some method 
also available to other metropolitan areas, the 
result would be new hope for metropolitan in- 
tegration the country over. This is doubtless 
what the Urbanism Committee of the National 
Resources Committee had in mind when it 
recommended that “as an experiment, the Fed- 
eral Government should cooperate with the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and make use 
of the unique opportunity to devise a complete 
scheme of integrated metropolitan government 
for the District of Columbia and the urbanized 
outlying areas within this metropolitan dis- 
trict.” 

No “complete scheme of integrated metro- 
politan government” has been effected in 
Washington, and one must look rather care- 
fully even to find instances of limited coordina- 
tion on an areawide basis of single govern- 
mental functions. In the field of planning, for 
example, the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission was established by Congress 
in 1926 and directed “to develop a comprehen- 
sive, consistent, and coordinated plan for the 
National Capital and its environs in the states 
of Maryland and Virginia.” It was authorized 
to spend money for a system of parks and park- 
ways in Maryland and Virginia, as well as in 
the District of Columbia,’ and although it has 

*Urbanism Committee of the National Resources 
Committee, Our Cities, p. 80. 

*44 U.S. Statutes 374 (1925-27). 

*Capper-Cramton Act of 1930, 46 U. S. Statutes 482 
(1929-31). 
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pushed this program since 1930 and stimulated 
the creation of the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, planning in 
the Virginia portion of metropolitan Washing- 
ton is divided among five separate planning 
commissions.» The National Commission's 
work in securing agreements between the local 
governments in the metropolitan area has been 
criticized for being limited to planning for 
parks and parkways and for emphasizing pri- 
marily financial matters rather than compre- 
hensive planning.® In spite of the necessity for 
depending primarily upon informal coopera- 
tion and influence in securing compliance with 
its plans, the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission has shown no interest in an 
interstate planning authority created by inter- 
state compact, contending that effective plan- 
ning can be achieved within the existing frame- 
work of separate political jurisdictions."” 

Even less integration has been accomplished 
in the case of other governmental activities in 
metropolitan Washington. The National Cap- 
ital Park and Planning Commission has fol- 
lowed the policy of promoting a series of coor- 
dinating committees to deal with such subjects 
as regional highways, water supply, and sewage 
disposal. ‘These committees, representing the 
various separate political units or interest 
groups, have almost always recommended the 
preservation of divided responsibility for the 
various urban services among the separate po- 
litical units."! 


Research, Surveys, and Consultation 


ANY federal agencies are engaged in re- 
M search on problems which are of interest 
to metropolitan areas and which frequently 
cut across the field of metropolitan govern- 


*A Northern Virginia Regional Planning Commis 
sion has recently been established as a result of an 
enabling act passed by the Virginia Assembly in 1950, 
but Geddes W. Rutherford, Administrative Problems in 
a Metropolitan Area; The National Capital Region 
(Public Administration Service, 1952), p. 15, reports that 
the National Commission continues to deal directly 
with the five planning commissions. 

* Rutherford, op. cit., p. 23. 

* See National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, Regional Aspects of the Comprehensive Plan; A 
Portion of the Comprehensive Plan for the National 
Capital and Its Environs (Monograph No. 6, Washing- 
ton: The Commission, June, 1950), p. 6. 

™ Rutherford, op. cit., pp. 17-19. 


mental organization in such a way that integra- 
tion can be encouraged or discouraged. The 
U. S. Public Health Service, for example, has 
been aiding the cause of unified metropolitan 
health administration for many years by recom- 
mending the consolidated city-county health 
department in its surveys of cities. As early as 
1916 the USPHS was successfully promoting 
functional integration, as illustrated by the cre- 
ation of a consolidated city-county health de- 
partment for Jeflerson County and Birming- 
ham, Alabama, upon the recommendation of a 
survey by this federal agency.'* One of the 
most recent examples of such influence is the 
creation in 1952 of a countywide health depart- 
ment for Davidson County and Nashville, 
‘Tennessee, on the joint recommendation of the 
Community Services Commission and consult- 
ants from the USPHS and the American Pub- 
lic Health Association."* “The USPHS has on 
occasions recommended the creation of new 
special districts, however, as in the case of its 
survey of public health in Chicago and Cook 
County.'* 

Local surveys by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion have been generally prointegrationist in 
favoring the consolidation of the patchwork 
quilt of small school districts, but the partiality 
of the ofhce for “taking schools out of politics” 
by removing the school function from the 
structure of general government has been de- 
cidedly anti-integrationist. Similar federal re- 
search and consultative services of metropoli- 
tan significance are provided by such agencies 
as the Bureau of Public Roads, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Mines, Corps of Engincers, 
and Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

In addition to the permanent research and 
advisory activities of the various federal agen- 
cies, the President often instigates special con- 
ferences or study commissions that deal with 
problems which are partially or wholly metro- 
politan. In 1950 President ‘Truman appointed 
a temporary Water Resources Policy Commis- 
“Weldon Cooper, Metropolitan County; A Survey 
of Government in the Birmingham Area (Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Alabama, 1949), 
p- 59. 

"A Future for Nashville; A Report of the Commu- 
nity Services Commission (Nashville, 1952), pp. 151-64. 

* United States Public Health Service, The Chicago- 
Cook County Health Survey (Columbia University 
Press, 1949). 
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sion to study federal legislation and policies in 
the water resources field. The commission in- 
cluded a “quick reconnaissance of the water 
supplies of some of the larger cities” and rec- 
ommended that municipal water supplies 
should continue to be a local responsibility.'® 
It also gave special districts for metropolitan 
areas a pat on the back by recommending that 
“the States and the Federal Government 
should encourage the formation of metropoli- 
tan water districts... when . . . communi- 
ties are dependent upon the same source of 
water supply or when existing water supplies 
prove inadequate.”"® No mention is made of 
such alternatives as annexation or extraterri- 
torial powers of the central city as means of 
providing a unified water supply system with- 
out creating an additional layer of govern- 
ment. 

From time to time, various federal agencies 
sponsor special conferences affecting metropol- 
itan government, such as the one on air pollu- 
tion control called by the Interior Department 
in 1950 and another on methods of fighting or- 
ganized crime called by the Attorney General 
in the same year. It is common practice for such 
conferences to draft a report on needed federal, 
state, and local legislation. 

Although such devices as conferences, sur- 
veys, and consultation have no teeth in them, 
they could, if properly harnessed, make a valu- 
able contribution to metropolitan integration. 


Statistical Reporting of Urban Information 

N THEIR Statistical reporting it is Customary 
I for such agencies as the Office of Education, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the 
U.S. Public Health Service to classify cities on 
the basis of each city’s incorporated popula- 
tion, regardless of whether it is an enclave in a 
congested metropolitan area or a quiet agricul- 
tural county seat. An inaccurate and mislead- 
ing picture of such things as crime and health 


"g2 Public Management 62 (March, 1950) and 33 
Thid. 57 (March, 1951). 

“A Water Policy for the American People, The Re 
port of the President's Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1950), Vol. I, 
p. 184. See also Vincent Ostrom, Water and Politics 
(The Haynes Foundation, 1954) for a detailed account 
of the role of water supply in the development of met- 
ropolitan Los Angeles, including the role of the federal 
government. 


is presented when a city which has been able 
to keep pace with its growth by regular annexa- 
tions is compared with a city in the same popu- 
lation bracket which has lost most of its mid- 
dle- and upper-income residents by an exodus 
to separately incorporated suburbs. 

The Urbanism Committee of the National 
Resources Committee criticized the inadequate 
reporting of urban statistical data in consider- 
able detail, both for neglect of urban informa- 
tion generally and for failure to make informa- 
tion “readily usable for studying individual 
communities as well as the actually urbanized 
areas and metropolitan districts as a whole.”!? 
‘The committee recommended the creation of a 
division of urban information in the Bureau of 
the Census as a “central depository and clear- 
ing house of all information about urban com- 
munities” and also a “central agency for urban 
research . . . to perform for urban communi- 
ties functions comparable to those now per- 
formed for rural communities by the Bureaus 
of Agricultural Economics and Agricultural 
Engineering.””!* 

The Bureau of the Census began reporting 
population data for metropolitan districts in 
1910, but its publications have dealt with other 
metropolitan aspects of statistical reporting 
only to the extent of indicating overlapping 
debt in cities with over 100,000 population. 
The 1950 census report introduces a new 
“standard metropolitan area” concept which 
uses county boundary lines almost exclusively 
and thus facilitates comparison of population 
data with other statistical data reported on a 
county basis, but data on place of work, which 
would be invaluable to metropolitan area re- 
searchers, are still not included in the census 


report. 


Use of Federal Spending Power 


RESPONSE from local governments which 
A seems impossible to achieve by means of 
demonstrations, surveys, and the “authority of 
ideas” may be accomplished with amazing ra- 
pidity by use of the federal spending power. A 
grant of money toward the construction of a 
much-desired community project will perform 
miracles toward relaxing the sectional jealous- 


" Our Cities, Their Role in the National Economy, 
p- 83. 
“Ibid. See also Urban Government, pp. 161-77. 
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ies and rivalries of the units of government 
within a metropolitan area. Federal grants-in- 
aid to local governments, growing in volume 
and variety, have begun in some cases to by-pass 
the states in favor of direct federal-city con- 
tacts. The basic purpose of the grant-in-aid is, 
of course, the performance of some function on 
a national scale in cooperation with state and 
local governments, but a common secondary 
purpose has come to be the reorganization and 
improvement of state and local government as 
it relates to that function. Some of this reor- 
ganization and improvement has related di- 
rectly to metropolitan integration. For ex- 
ample, the requirements of the Social Security 
Board and the Public Health Service have re- 
sulted in the predominant use of the county, 
rather than the township or municipality, for 
administering the ‘public assistance, public 
health, and hospital programs. 

The depression public works relief programs 
in many cases aided the cause of metropolitan 
integration. Betty ‘Tableman cites the Detroit 
area water and sewerage network, assisted by 
the Public Works Administration and other 
federal funds, as one example, although more 
integration was achieved in the case of water 
than for the sewer system.'® It was assistance 
from the Works Progress Administration that 
stimulated joint city-county responsibility for 
sewage collection and disposal facilities in the 
Atlanta metropolitan area in 1937. The city of 
Adanta and Fulton and DeKalb counties par- 
ticipated in the construction of a sewer system 
and treatment plant and now, by contractual 
agreement, support its operation and mainte- 
nance. One of the criteria which the PWA 
adopted in considering whether to approve al- 
lotments for each specific project was its metro- 
politan or regional significance in the light of 
its relationship to local and regional plan- 
ning.?° In many cases, however, the emergency 
public works programs of the depression served 
to stimulate the creation of special districts. 

Federal activities in the fields of low-rent 
housing, slum clearance, and urban redevelop- 
ment have also had mixed effects upon metro- 
politan integration. While the local housing 
agency frequently has extraterritorial jurisdic- 

” Betty Tableman, op. cit., p. 137- 

” National Resources Planning Board, Federal Aids 
to Local Planning (U. S. Government Printing Othce, 


1941), p. 116. 


tion that includes the entire metropolitan area, 
it has been set up customarily as a separate au- 
thority divorced from the general municipal 
government. The postwar slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment program has fallen into 
the same pattern to such an extent that there 
is growing criticism of its lack of integration. 

The postwar program of federal aid for ad- 
vance planning of public works, providing for 
interest-free loans to cities and other local gov- 
ernments, has required that each applicant 
give evidence that the project would conform 
to “an over-all state, local, or regional plan ap- 
proved by competent state, local, or regional 
authority.”*! This requirement could conceiv- 
ably be used to promote metropolitan integra- 
tion as well as regional planning, but there is 
little evidence to indicate any active leadership 
in that direction and some evidence to indicate 
either ignorance or lack of interest. The provi- 
sion that any local government unit may apply 
for funds has sometimes meant, in the case of 
isolationist satellite cities and suburban special 
districts, giving “aid and comfort to the en- 
emy” of the central city in metropolitan areas. 

The program of federal aid for urban high- 
ways and streets could also be used to encour- 
age metropolitan integration. In 1944 Congress 
for the first time authorized a portion of its 
highway aid to be spent exclusively in urban 
areas. Extension of federal highway aid into 
cities has been accompanied by the require- 
ment that uniform signs and safety devices be 
placed on the streets involved in such proj- 
ects.*2 This should have the effect eventually of 
bringing about uniformity on this one point, 
not only throughout a city, but throughout 
metropolitan areas. There are many other 
possibilities, as yet unexploited, in bringing 
about metropolitan uniformity of street and 
trafhe policies by means of federal aid for 
urban streets. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
was instructed in the Federal Housing Act of 
1949 to encourage metropolitan planning, but 
the weakness of this approach has been cited in 
the recent Urban Redevelopment Study: 


... Neither the Housing apd Home Finance 


"Barbara Terrett, “Advance Planning of Public 
Works,” 27 Public Management 165 (June, 1945). 

* Herbert D. Fritz, “Cities and Federal-Aid High 
ways,” 27 Public Management 164 (June, 1945). 
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Agency nor any other single agency should be ex- 
pected to bring about by itself any appreciable in- 
tegration of planning and execution of its program, 
much less of related programs, within metropolitan 
areas. In fact, if a federal agency succeeds in achiev- 
ing its program objectives the result may be that 
functional disintegration of local government will 
replace territorial disintegration.2% 


Contractual Agreements 


N SOME cases the federal government comes in 

contact with cities by means of contractual 
agreements, such as clectric power distribution 
contracts between local governments and the 
Department of the Interior or the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The TVA, for example, has 
entered into contract with the various city- 
owned electric power utilities, which must 
agree to a schedule of resale ates, to certain ac- 
counting procedures, and to a scheme for dispo- 
sition of revenues. ‘These contracts frequently 
have a direct relationship to metropolitan in- 
tegration, as revealed in the recent survey 
of urban and suburban Nashville by a city- 
county study commission. This commission re- 
ported in 1952 that the contract between TVA 
and the Nashville Electric Service “rather 
sharply limits NES discretion.” It has meant 
that the NES “cannot manipulate its rates or 
use its profits to assist the City in planning its 
development, in extending its corporate limits, 
or in levying special charges on outsiders who 
use the City without fully contributing to its 
development.”*4 ‘The TVA stipulations have 
doubtless prevented many abuses which might 
have occurred, but it should not prove to be 
impossible to work out an arrangement which 
would include essential precautionary meas- 
ures while at the same time protecting the in- 
terests of the central city in its relationships 
with the suburban fringe of the metropolitan 
area. 

Victor Jones discusses related metropolitan 
implications in the contracts allocating Boul- 
der Dam power, pointing out that it would be 
just as reasonable for the federal government 
to use the contract as a device to further the in- 


* Victor Jones, “Local Government Organization in 
Metropolitan Areas: Its Relation to Urban Redevelop- 
ment,” in Coleman Woodbury, ed., The Future of 
Cities and Urban Redevelopment (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953), 

*A Future for Nashville, p. 43. 


tegration of metropolitan utility systems as it 
is to require the City of Los Angeles to trans- 
mit power to three suburban municipalities, as 
it now does.” 


Regulation of Interstate Communication 
and Transportation 


ROWING activities of the federal government 
G in the regulation of interstate commerce, 
especially in the case of communication and 
transportation, have brought about an increase 
in direct federal-city contacts, many of which 
have metropolitan implications through call- 
ing for areawide cooperation or consolidation. 
The Federal Communications Commission au- 
thorizes and encourages intermunicipal ar- 
rangements for police radio communication in 
metropolitan areas by regulations providing 
that no frequency may be assigned exclusively 
to a single municipality when there is more 
than one within the zone. 

The President's Airport Commission (Doo- 
little Commission), in its recent report, calls for 
an effort to secure local government compli- 
ance with minimum airport standards by re- 
quiring certification by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority of airports “necessary for interstate 
commerce.” ‘The Civil Aeronautics Act author- 
izes the CAA to inspect, classify, and rate air- 
ports, as well as to issue certificates for them, 
but certification is not required and it is not 
unlawful to operate an airport without a cer- 
tificate. Many of the recommendations of the 
commission for airport improvement would be 
exceedingly difficult to accomplish without 
basic changes in the existing dispersed and di- 
vided governmental situation in metropolitan 
areas. The Doolittle Commission, while mak- 
ing no mention of metropolitan integration 
per se, does recommend that: 


Airports should be made a part of community mas- 
ter plans completely integrated with transportation 
requirements for passenger, express, freight and 
postal services. Particular attention should be paid 
to limited access highways and other transportation 
facilities to reduce time to the airport from sources 
of air transport business.26 


The commission overlooks some important 


* Jones, Metropolitan Government, pp. 119-20. 

™* The Airport and Its Neighbors; The Report of the 
President’s Airport Commission (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952), p. 17. 
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facts of metropolitan life when it recommends 
that “local zoning authorities” employ their 
zoning power to control the use of land in two- 
mile approach zones to airport runways. Fre- 
quently the local zoning authority may be a 
small satellite city which is rapidly enveloping 
the airport and which has no interest in the air- 
port except perhaps to close it down. This 
poses a dilemma with the two alternatives very 
possibly being metropolitan integration or fed- 
eral centralization. The report of the Doolittle 
Commission implies that the federal govern- 
ment probably has potential authority under 
the commerce power to zone areas around air- 
ports, and that if state and local governments 
do not provide adequate zoning the federal 
government will have to assume responsibility 
itself.27 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been drawn into the problem of metropolitan 
area government by virtue of its jurisdiction 
over street car, bus, and taxicab companies 
which qualify as interstate transportation be- 
cause of their operations in a city located in 
two or more states. The ICC has had to decide 
important cases involving commutation fares 
for interurban transit across state lines in the 
New York City and Washington, D. C., areas. 
However, the commission has tried to free it- 
self of any responsibility in such cases—and to 
free the metropolitan transit companies from 
ICC regulations—by establishing “commercial 
zones” which are regarded as a part of the 
mother city. If transportation begins and ends 
within the zone, no ICC license is required, no 
certificate of public convenience or necessity 
is required, and rates or fares are not subject to 
its regulation. The carriers are subjected to 
ICC safety regulations and to labor regulations 
affecting hours of employment.?* 

The ICC is in a position to do a great deal 
toward cooperative planning of metropolitan- 
wide systems of public transportation for such 
borderline cities, but this remains by and large 
an unexploited opportunity. One exception to 
this conclusion, however, is the decision of the 
ICC prior to World War I in a New York-New 
Jersey dispute over uniform freight rates in the 

* [bid., pp. 9, 74- 

* Arnold Haines, “Metropolitan Area Regulation for 
Borderline Cities,” 41 Public Utilities Fortnightly 523 
(April 22, 1948). 


entire port district. In upholding the uniform 
rates, the ICC declared also that the division of 
the port between two jurisdictions was hinder- 
ing its coordinated development, thus helping 
to start a chain of events which resulted in the 
creation in 1921 of the Port of New York Au- 
thority by means of an interstate compact. 


Promotion of Interstate Compacts 


ETROPOLITAN areas that are divided by state 
M boundary lines have special political and 
administrative problems which receive very lit- 
tle recognition in state and federal policies. 
The use of navigable rivers as sites for our cities 
and boundaries for our states has multiplied 
the number of cities straddling state lines. The 
Urbanism Committee of the National Re- 
sources Committee had this situation in mind 
when it recommended in its 1937 report: 


The Congress should pass legislation giving ad- 
vance consent and laying down the conditions un- 
der which there may be adopted interstate compacts 
enabling the several communities within the same 
metropolitan region, but in separate States, to deal 
jointly with the regional aspects of health, sanita- 
tion, industrial-waste regulation, the control of pub- 
lic utilities, planning, public safety and welfare, ed- 
ucation, recreation, and other governmental func- 
tions of regional scope.?% 


Actually, the contribution of the federal gov- 
ernment to the creation of metropolitan au- 
thorities by interstate compact has been lim- 
ited, in the main, to formal approval of the 
compacts when presented to Congress. It has 
encouraged the enactment of uniform criminal 
laws and interstate crime compacts, but it has 
never had a positive program of encouraging 
such compacts as the one creating the Port of 
New York Authority or the more recent Mis- 
souri-I}linois compact establishing the Bi-State 
Development Agency for the St. Louis-East St. 
Louis region. With the exception of these two 
authorities and a few others dealing with such 
problems as river pollution or bridge construc- 
tion and operation, there are no other inter- 
state authorities created primarily to achieve 
metropolitan integration of some function of 
government. 

Most writers on this subject indicate uncer- 
tainty as to the feasibility and probability of 


* Our Cities, p. xi. 
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an interstate authority's developing into a 
“general” unit of metropolitan government. 
Albert Lepawsky writes cautiously that “it is 
not impossible that the large ad hoc authority 
will develop into a compendious unit of metro- 
politan government incorporating many func- 
tions of a consolidated municipality.”*° Victor 
Jones states that it is not likely that “an inter- 
State corporation financed and controlled by 
states jointly” will ever grow into such a unit 
for general government, believing rather that 
the use of the ad hoc authority will become 
more frequent.** Zimmermann and Wendell 
state in a footnote that “although it is probably 
in the realm of speculation, a joint municipal- 
ity might some day be established by com- 
pact."82 Whether the metropolitan authority 
created by interstate compact is conceived of as 
a device for achieving general governmental 
integration or only functional integration of 
the interstate metropolitan community, there 
are many opportunities for federal leadership 
in this field. 


Exercise of Federal War Powers 
hipaa its war powers the national govern- 


ment has engaged in a wide sweep of ac- 
tivities affecting cities, even changing the flow 
of trafhe and the layout of cities by its choice 
of locations for arsenals, factories, and military 
posts and, in some cases, building totally new 
cities. The war powers are exceedingly broad 
and provide almost unlimited opportunity to 
bring about either integration or disintegra- 
tion of local government in metropolitan areas. 
Perhaps the best example of the federal gov- 
ernment’s power of life and death over the goal 
of metropolitan integration is found in policies 
relating to civil defense and industrial disper- 
sion. On August 11, 1951, the President issued 
an Executive order setting forth a federal in- 
dustrial dispersion policy designed to encour- 
age the placing of new defense and defense-sup- 
porting industries in invulnerable or dispersed 
sites.58 The policy, recommended by the Na- 


"Urbanism Committee of the National Resources 
Committee, Urban Government, p. 32. 

™ Jones, Metropolitan Government, p. 98. 

” Frederick L. Zimmermann and Mitchell Wendell, 
The Interstate Compact since 1925 (Council of State 
Governments, 1951), p. 125. 

™ The President's statement and the basic statement 
of policy by the National Security Resources Board are 


tional Security Resources Board, undertakes 
to overcome the opposition of established met- 
ropolitan centers to any draining off of their 
industrial wealth to other regions by provid- 
ing that (1) only new and expanding industry 
must be dispersed, and (2) no region of the 
country is to be built up at the expense of an- 
other—dispersion should take place within 
each local marketing area by locating new 
plants perhaps ten to twenty miles out from 
the concentrated industrial center. 

There can be no doubt that the industrial 
dispersion policy of the federal government, 
even if only partially carried out, magnifies the 
problems of local government faced by metro- 
politan areas. The encouragement of new in- 
dustries located ten to twenty miles from the 
concentrated industrial center will mean in 
many—perhaps most—cases their location a 
considerable distance outside the central city’s 
corporate boundaries. In describing the bene- 
fits of locating new industries at the outskirts of 
each metropolitan area the chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board has ex- 
plained that because the new financing, ship- 
ping, labor, and payrolls of the industries 
would continue to be integrated with the same 
central city, the economic and industrial in- 
tegrity of each metropolitan area would be pre- 
served.*4 But no mention is made of the politi- 
cal integrity of the metropolitan area. What 
will be the political jurisdiction of the dis- 
persed industries and the resulting satellite 
cities? 

The ten-volume federal report of Project 
East River concerning metropolitan vulnera- 
bility to atomic attack and the steps necessary 
to reduce this threat makes it clear that federal 
leadership is the sine qua non for whatever re- 
sults are expected. Is it not possible, without 
precipitating an academic “hen-or-egg” contro- 
versy, to suggest that the two objectives—indus- 
trial dispersion and metropolitan integration 
—could and should be encouraged simultane- 
ously by a carefully planned federal policy of 
requiring integration of the affected area with 


printed, along with a symposium on industrial disper- 
sion, in 7 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (September, 
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the central city before approving plant loca- 
tions? 
Conclusions 

ur of this brief survey of federal programs, 
O practices, and influences which relate in 
some way to those governmental problems pe- 
culiar to metropolitan areas a few generaliza- 
tions emerge: 

1. Federal influence upon the degree of met- 
ropolitan integration or disintegration has 
been considerable, but has lacked consistency, 
coherence, or central purpose. Over-all, the 
federal government has simply happened to en- 
courage (or discourage) metropolitan integra- 
tion while engaged in carrying out specific 
functions. There is a growing federal influence 
for functional consolidation, but there is al- 
most no influence for over-all consolidation or 
integration of the many units of local govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas. The federal gov- 
ernment has shown great concern for such 
problems as slums, crime, and inadequate civil- 
ian defense, but it has shown very little concern 
for the disintegrated structure of metropolitan 
government which lies at their roots. 

2. Adequate devices are available to the fed- 
eral government to promote effective metro- 
politan integration, and most of them are being 
used (and accepted as “legitimate” methods) to 
accomplish other objectives in federal-local re- 
lationships. There seems to be no radical dif- 
ference between making the adoption of the 
merit system a prerequisite to federal wellare 
aid and making annexation of a suburban “‘dis- 
persed” defense plant area to the central city 
a prerequisite for federal approval of the proj- 
ect. The chief difference is simply that the fed- 
eral government has been sold on the impor- 
tance of the merit system, while it has not been 
sold on the importance of metropolitan inte- 
gration, either to the success of the industrial 
dispersion program or to the sum total of all 
federal programs in metropolitan areas. 

3. Recognition of the metropolitan area per 
se, whenever at all appropriate, by all agencies 
of the federal government in the execution of 
their functional programs would be a logical 
first step in coordinating the metropolitan as- 
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pects of city-federal relationships. This would 
involve, among other things, experimentation 
with making the larger metropolitan areas, 
especially those crossing state boundaries, ad- 
ministrative areas for direct relations with the 
federal agencies. It would involve recognition 
by the federal government, as manifested by in- 
dividual agency policies, that metropolitan 
areas are proper units for federal and state re- 
lations and should, therefore, be distinguished 
from incorporated cities. 

Such recognition would not be easy to se- 
cure, involving as it does sympathetic direction 
from Congress and the President, as well as 
from the individual agencies. It might well be 
the kind of educational job that a special study 
commission could perform effectively. Such a 
study is justified in the name of our civil de- 
fense needs if for no other reason. A joint pres- 
idential-congressional commission on metro- 
politan area government that could carry out 
successfully a twofold task of research and edu- 
cation might point the way toward metropoli- 
tan integration. 

Many facets of the problem of metropolitan 
integration remain to be explored. Is func- 
tional integration, which is so often recom- 
mended by federal agencies, the path to ulti- 
mate over-all integration, or does it delay or 
prevent the over-all solution by lulling the me- 
tropolis into a false sense of security? Are such 
proposals as a separate city-state or provision 
for metropolitan home rule by amendment to 
the federal Constitution totally unrealistic and 
unworthy of serious consideration? And what 
would be the effects upon the federal system 
and states’ rights of an active program of pro- 
motion of metropolitan integration by the na- 
tional government? These and similar prob- 
lems must be considered before the feasibility 
of active federal intervention on behalf of 
metropolitan integration can be assessed. How- 
ever, the continued failure to evolve even a rea- 
sonable facsimile of integrated metropolitan 
government for any of the 170 standard metro- 
politan areas in the United States makes it 
clear that new avenues to integration need to 
be explored. 
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He multibillion-dollar group life insur- 

ance program for federal civilian em- 

ployees was put into effect August 29, 
1954, twelve days from the date President Eisen- 
hower signed the bill authorizing the pro- 
gram. This swift action is a story of short-cut 
methods and close cooperation between gov- 
ernment and private insurance company rep- 
resentatives, 

The benefits provided federal civilian em- 
ployees by this program are, briefly, these. 
Federal employees are provided with insurance 
coverage in amounts based upon their annual 
salaries carried to the nearest upper thousand. 
If, for example, an employee makes more than 
$3,000 a year but not over $4,000, his insurance 
coverage is $4,000. Employees pay $0.25 per 
$1,000 of insurance every biweekly pay period; 
the government contributes an amount equal 
to one-half of the employee payment. The law 
also provides double indemnity payment in 
case of accidental death and payments to em- 
ployees for accidental loss of sight or limb. 

Other provisions of the program provide 
that if an insured employee is 65, years old or 
older, he makes no payment for the insurance. 
His coverage, however, is reduced by 2 per cent 
for each month he is over 65, years of age until 
the amount of coverage he had on his 65th 
birthday is reduced by 75 per cent. The re- 
maining 25 per cent stays in effect. An em- 
ployee who is retired on immediate annuity for 
disability or after at least 15 years of creditable 
civilian service also receives free life insurance 
coverage from the date of his retirement, al- 
though he is no longer insured against acci- 
dental loss of limb or sight or eligible for pay- 


ment of double indemnity in case of accidental 
death. 

An employee covered by a group life in- 
surance policy has an opportunity, if he leaves 
the government, to purchase an individual 
life insurance policy of the same amount at 
standard rates from insurance companies par- 
ticipating in the program. He is not required 
to take a physical examination. The individual 
policy, however, will not include the double 
indemnity and dismemberment provisions. 

Although some federal employees are not 
cligible to participate in this program—such as 
noncitizens stationed overseas and employees 
who work part time, seasonally, or intermit- 
tently—it is still the largest group life insurance 
program in the world. It amounts to between 
$7 and $8 billion of insurance and covers more 
than 2,000,000 employees. Despite the fact that 
the amount of insurance involved equals 10 
per cent of the total amount of group life in- 
surance now in force in the United States, the 
program is being handled with less administra- 
tive expense than any other group life in- 
surance program in the nation. 

The urgency in putting the program into 
effect came from a desire to give insurance 
coverage to as many as possible of the em- 
ployees whose retirement was imminent and to 
the families of a certain number of other em- 
ployees who according to statistical estimates, 
would soon die. It is estimated that several 
thousand persons gained this added measure of 
family protection because the program began 
operating so quickly. As a matter of fact, ap- 
proximately 2,000 insured employees retired in 
the first week after the program was put into 
effect. About 250 insured employees died dur- 
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ing the same period. One death, I am told, took 
place within minutes after the individual was 
insured. 

During the hurried 12-day period, govern- 
ment and private insurance company repre- 
sentatives had two immediate objectives: (1) 
to complete the major mechanics of operation 
in order to put the program into effect—details 
could be cleaned up later—and (2) to get 
enough information to federal employees so 
that they would have a sound basis on which to 
decide whether to take or reject the insurance. 
The activities to these ends were varied, to say 
the least. 

A 4-page leaflet explaining the basic features 
of the program to employees was written, 
printed, and distributed, followed shortly by a 
question-and-answer document giving em- 
ployees the answers to questions most fre- 
quently asked about the program. Government 
specialists wrote all necessary regulations 
governing the operation of the program and 
prepared necessary forms such as the Designa- 
tion of Beneficiary and the Waiver of Life In- 
surance Coverage. Government and insurance 
company employees drew up a Certificate of 
Insurance to be given to each insured em- 
ployee. A series of meetings was held with 
government executives from all agencies to ex- 
plain the operation of the program and to 
work out with budget and fiscal employees the 
mechanics of handling such financial items as 
payroll deductions for the employees’ share of 
the cost of the insurance. Finally, the Office of 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance was 
set up in New York City to administer the pro- 
gram. 

While the activities that took place in 
this short period were rushed, they were 
thoroughly planned. For example, within the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, which is 
charged with the supervision of the program, 
each unit involved was given specific assign- 
ments with, I might add, the comment: “We 
realize you can't neglect your regular work but 
we'd like this particular job done right away.” 
And the assignments were completed without 
the regular work load being neglected, al- 
though there was a lot of burning of midnight 
—and incidentally, unpaid for—oil. 

The operations set up under this planned 
approach were many. The Interagency Ad- 
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visory Group, composed of personnel directors 
of government agencies, established a special 
committee to meet upon call to help in devis- 
ing solutions to problems of operating the in- 
surance program within government agencies. 
The General Accounting Office designated a 
team of accounting specialists to work out the 
intricacies of any accounting problems that 
might be giving trouble. The Bureau of the 
Budget gave the green light to rapid clearance 
of the standard forms, such as the Designation 
of Beneficiary. The Treasury Department 
rushed through special plans for setting up 
funds for the operation of the program. The 
Government Printing Office put its day and 
night shifts to work printing the standard 
forms and the leaflets explaining the program 
to employees. And I should note here that the 
GPO turned out and distributed to govern- 
ment agencies 3,000,000 copies of the leaflet 
within ten days. And last, but by no means the 
least important, personnel and payroll em- 
ployees of all agencies worked hard to prepare 
their agencies to handle the program when it 
became effective. 

Side by side with these informal operating 
procedures, numerous shortcuts were used to 
reduce paper work and thereby speed the date 
when the program could become operative. 
Two examples are the employee's election of 
coverage and his designation of beneficiary. 

The positive approach was taken that most 
employees would want to be included in this 
program of insurance protection. It was there- 
fore decided that the individual employee 
would be automatically covered unless he 
should “elect out.” To elect out the employee 
completes a Waiver of Life Insurance Coverage 
form, which he obtains from his personnel 
office. This procedure cut paper work on this 
one operation by at least go per cent. 

It was also decided that no employee need 
designate a beneficiary unless he were dissatis- 
fied with the following order of payment 
precedence or wanted to designate someone 
not named in this order of precedence: (1) 
widow or widower, (2) children, (3) parents, (4) 
estate, (5) next of kin. This payment prece- 
dence is the same as that used successfully for 
the past five years by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission in its administration of the civil 
service retirement system. This short cut re- 
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duced paper work for this operation by at least 
75 per cent. 

But while the major mechanics to operate 
this program were worked out in a 12-day 
period, its practicability had been determined 
long before the law making it possible was 
passed by Congress. In his message on federal 
personnel legislation issued early this year, the 
President explained the need to give federal 
civilian employees the advantages of group life 
insurance, thereby bringing the benefits of 
federal employment more nearly in line with 
practices in progressive private industry. The 
job of working out proposed legislation to pre- 
sent to Congress for its consideration was given 
to members of the informal group of govern- 
ment executives known as the “Little Cabi- 
net.” This group is composed of the under 
secretaries of various government departments 
and the heads of some independent agencies. 
It is chaired by Philip Young, chairman of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission and the Presi- 
dent's adviser on personnel matters. The re- 
sponsibility for spearheading the efforts to 
work out appropriate legislative proposals for 
presentation to the rest of the group, and then 
to the President's Cabinet, was given to Mario 
B. Folsom, Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

From the receipt of this assignment until 
proposed legislation was sent to Congress in 
May of this year, all phases of the program 
were investigated to determine the cost to the 
government, what insurance coverage should 
be given employees, how much employees 


should have to pay, who should supervise the 
program, and the answers to numerous other 
questions both large and small. 

To find the answer to these many problems, 
information was sought from a variety of 
sources. Conferences were held with represent- 
atives of large industrial concerns which long 
had had group life insurance in effect for their 
employees. From these persons came many 
valuable suggestions on the operation of the 
program, together with advice on some of the 
pitfalls to be avoided. Individual insurance 
companies and insurance associations were 
also consulted, with the result that a committee 
of insurance companies was formed to 
work closely with the government executives 
charged with developing the proposed legisla- 
tion to make the program possible. Employee 
groups were consulted and briefings were held 
to describe the progress being made. Again, 
many valuable suggestions were received. 

Finally, after much working and reworking, 
the proposed legislation was forwarded to Con- 
gress for its consideration. Congress, in turn, 
held committee hearings. It then made such 
changes in the legislative draft as were deemed 
necessary in the light of comments received in 
the hearings and the knowledge of individual 
Congressmen. The legislation was passed by 
both Houses of the Congress, and the President 
signed the Federal Employees’ Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954 on August 17. Twelve days 
later the program was in operation. 
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NY evaluation of research in state and local 
government is difficult because publica- 
tions in these fields are numerous, to 

say the least. In content, they vary from studies 
that count manhole covers, through studies 
that compare water rates, to studies that con- 
sider state governments in their entirety. In 
length, they range from three-page articles in 
highly specialized periodicals to textbooks of 
one thousand pages. In form, they range from 
duplicated pages stapled together by hand to 
“slick” pages printed in attractive format and 


bound together with glue, cord, and cloth. => 


I 


N ATTEMPT to evaluate local government re- 
A search may be simplified by a preliminary 
consideration of the methods of collecting and 
the types of source materials, the purposes of 
the research, and the scope of the research. 

The methods used to gather information 
and the types of source materials encompass a 
wide range. ReSEARCH falls at one end of 
the scale and REsearch at the other. Re- 
SEARCH makes a contribution to a field of 
knowledge. It involves collecting data and re- 
lating them to existing knowledge within a 
systematic, conceptual framework. It involves 
testing an important hypothesis not previously 
tested. It involves the use of primary source 
materials, careful documentation, and accu- 
rate presentation. The reason students who 
work with archives are called “searchers” is 
that they really search. And what they find is 
customarily not easy to find. 

In contrast, REsearch depends largely upon 
the use of secondary materials. It often pur- 
ports to solve a problem that has already been 


solved.’ Several years ago, Charles A. Beard 
described it as “scissors-and-paste” research. 
The modern generation refers to it as “S-S” 
research, scissors-and-staples research. Unfor- 
tunately, REsearch is probably emphasized at 
the expense of reSEARCH in the desire to pro- 
vide students with theses, administrative as- 
sistants with promotions, and bureaus of pub- 
lic administration with publications. REsearch 
perpetuates errors and unproved, as well as 
proved, assumptions. 

It is not suggested that all REsearch is with- 
out value. There is need to summarize, synthe- 
size, and suggest the application of materials 
already collected. But there is a greater need 
for reSEARCH. 

The purposes for which research is under- 
taken vary widely. Service research is at one 
end of the scale and research for knowledge, 
understanding, or the satisfaction of curiosity 
at the other end. Service research strives to im- 
prove government or to educate thé public. It 
includes such things as the production of man- 
uals (usually of law) for local government of- 
ficials, handbooks for freshman legislators, and 
bulletins in exposition of current and contro- 
versial public issues. Such research is usually 
reportorial and unimaginative. It is action 
research, intended to accomplish some goal 
that the author deems valuable. By contrast, 
research in the quest for knowledge is not in- 
tended either immediately or directly to ac- 
complish practical changes, although it may 
ultimately prove usable, alone or combined 
with the findings of similar research. 

*An example is my own Legislative Services; With 
Special Emphasis upon the Problems in New Mexico 


(Division of Government Research, University of New 
Mexico, 1953), 29 pp. 
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One may seriously question whether our 
present knowledge about local government is 
sufficient to warrant the large number of serv- 
ice research reports that suggest solutions that 
purport to be scientific but that probably are 
intuitive. Preoccupation with service research 
results in neglect of that fundamental research 
without which many of the recommendations 
of service research must be guesswork. 

Research in local government is wide in 
scope—from minutiae to all-embracing studies 
of municipal government. An inordinate num- 
ber of studies, however, relate to narrow areas 


of little basic significance, even to the com- 


munity studied. An investigation of garbage 
collection may be important to Mrs. Jones, but 
it adds little to knowledge of local govern- 
ment. The impossibility of mastering every- 
thing in the modern world has led to the devel- 
opment of specialists. In doing research in their 
fields, specialists in aspects of local government 
tend to forget that their specialties are but 
parts of larger phenomena. If they would relate 
their research to the whole complex setting of 
a local government problem, the product 
would be more meaningful and useful. 


NY evaluation must utilize criteria. Several 
A criteria for the evaluation of research re- 
ports in local government are suggested below. 

The first criterion is that the report inform 
the reader on how the facts were collected so 
that he may judge whether he accepts as fact 
what is stated as fact. If, for example, a munici- 
pality reports on an opinion poll to determine 
public reaction to various types of water-use 
restrictions, the reader is entitled to detailed 
information about the sample, the questions, 
how the interviews were conducted, and the 
like. He must have this information in order 
to evaluate the methods of the survey, the accu- 
racy of the data, and the meaningfulness of the 
conclusions. Failure to provide this informa- 
tion is tantamount to asking the reader to ac- 
cept revelation as fact. While some persons 
accept revelation as a source of value, relatively 
few accept it as a source for facts. Research in 
local government seldom meets the objective 
of reporting adequately on its methods. 

Second, the research worker should state ex- 
plicitly the value judgments that underlie his 


conclusions. Many conclusions are stated as: 
“This is effective” or “This is efficient.” What 
is meant by “efficient” or “effective”? ‘These 
wards in themselves constitute conclusions— 
conclusions as to the users’ value judgments. 
They are meaningless to the reader unless he 
knows what the author means by them. An 
expression of the value judgments that lie be- 
hind our conclusions is necessary because two 
individuals evaluating the same factual ma- 
terial may reach widely different conclusions. 
For example, after study of graft and corrup- 
tion in a municipal police department, one 
whose tradition and training have disposed 
him to dislike partisan party politics may con- 
clude that the remedy for the city’s misfortunes 
is a council-manager plan. After study of the 
same situation by the same methods, one whose 
training and tradition have disposed him to re- 
gard partisan party politics as the backbone of 
American democracy may conclude that the 
remedy for the city’s misfortunes is greater 
popular participation in politics, more intra- 
party democracy, and greater party responsi- 
bility. Research workers are obligated to state 
their basic political or governmental values 
along with their conclusions, so that their con- 
clusions may be more meaningful. 

A third criterion is that research carefully 
separate fact from value. This is not a sugges- 
tion that the first thirty pages of a study be con- 
fined to facts and the last ten pages to values. 
However, research projects should distinguish 
between what research workers think are facts 
and what are facts. 

Many simple-appearing expository sentences 
conceal value judgments. A typical sentence 
from a recently published work on county gov- 
ernment serves as a good example. The sen- 
tence reads, ‘“Many of the newer [county] func- 
tions, such as providing airports, libraries, 
recreation and health services, are primarily of 
local concern. . . .”” This sentence appears in- 
nocently factual. It contains no customary 
evaluative words, such as “good,” “efficient,” 
“valuable.” It does not contain a “think,” a 
“believe,” or an “ought to be.” Yet, the sen- 
tence does not express a fact, although it con- 
tains factual elements. In purpose and in es- 
sence, the sentence expresses a value judgment. 
What it really means is, “I, the author, think 
[believe] that the newer county functions, such 
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as providing airports, libraries, recreation and 
health services, ought to be primarily of local 
concern.” In areas of local activity where sci- 
entific conclusions are at present not available, 
educated judgment may provide the best avail- 
able conclusion. But it ought to be labeled as 
such. 

Accurate writing requires many words be- 
cause of the necessity of many qualifying modi- 
fiers. Unfortunately, this means increased re- 
production costs. The introduction of qualify- 
ing modifiers may also result in writing that is 
difficult to read, though it should be possible 
to convey accurate meaning in a clear, readable 
style. 

A fourth criterion is that research effectively 
utilize all available data that bear upon a prob- 
lem. In attempting to discover the facts, some 
research workers labor under a questionable 
implicit assumption—that words written on 
paper, be they statutes, ordinances, judicial de- 
cisions, departmental rules, formal letters, or 
informal memorandums, accurately portray a 
particular governmental situation. 

This assumption is most common today with 
regard to law. The law, departmental rules, 
and other pieces of legal paper are read, logi- 
cally ordered, and summarized in written re- 
ports which are labeled research reports. And 
they are based on research—legal research. But 
it is not research that reveals how a particular 
municipal department works practice. 
Rather, it is research that determines how the 
rules prescribe that the department ought to 
work. In a sense, this research determines the 
social goals that have been enacted into law. 
A study of traffic regulation that is based solely 
on an analysis of municipal trafic ordinances 
implicitly assumes that legal norms automati- 
cally and effectively change the behavior of 
people. Fortunately or unfortunately, ordi- 
nances do not limit the alternatives of men, 
whether they be departmental employees or 
departmental clientele. The rule of law may 
serve as a useful legal ideal, but it does not 
serve as the sole basis for modern research upon 
a modern subject. Laws are enacted by men 
and they are executed by men. Much research 
in local government implicitly denies this fact 
by interpreting legal norms to be the facts 
rather than the standards of government be- 
havior. 


A recent controversy in New Mexico illus- 
trates the point well—the Chavez-Hurley con- 
test for a seat in the United States Senate. The 
election code provides that the county boards 
are to furnish precinct officials with one voting 
booth for each 125, registered voters and that 
each party shall designate watchers. In many 
precincts, the county boards did not furnish 
the booths for the election. In many precincts 
neither party appointed watchers. Thus, a 
legal study of the administration of this elec- 
tion in New Mexico might present as fact that 
each precinct had at least one voting booth for 
each 125, registered voters and that there were 
watchers in each precinct. Such a study would 
not give an accurate picture of election admin- 
istration in New Mexico. 

The fifth criterion is that research be devel- 
oped within a systematic, conceptual frame- 
work,.? Pushing back the frontiers of knowledge 
about local government depends upon the de- 
velopment of a logical system for the interpre- 
tation of government totally considered. A sys- 
tematic, conceptual framework is necessary if 
narrow findings are to be related to broader 
ones, if duplication of research activities is to 
be avoided, if research is to be encouraged in 
areas where existing knowledge is slight, and 
if contemporary conclusions are to be reevalu- 
ated at a later date. 

If empirical investigation discloses that some 
facts do not fit within the framework, then the 
framework must be altered to accommodate 
the new facts. A systematic, conceptual frame- 
work must be developed if the logic of the sci- 
entific method is to be applied to facts. By 
accumulating data that fit within such a frame- 
work, hypothetical conclusions about unex- 
plored areas may be reached. ‘These hypotheses 
can then be tested empirically. If proved, they 
become part of knowledge. The construction 
of a framework similar to that of the physical 
scientists, who “first postulated the existence 
of latent atomic structures underlying material 
substances and described in mathematical 
models which remained unseen until the inven- 
tion of the electronic microscope made them 
visible,”’* will be invaluable. 


? David Easton, The Political System; An Inquiry into 
the State of Political Science (Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), 
passim. 

*F. Stuart Chapin, Social Science Research; Its Ex- 
panding Horizons (University of Minnesota, 1953), p. 15. 
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Research must be conducted within a syste- 
matic, conceptual framework, for the reason 
that only related facts are meaningful. 
Indeed, strictly speaking, there is no such thing 
as a fact unless it is related to some ideological 
framework. The same phenomenon is many 
things at the same time and at different times. 
The same phenomenon is one thing from one 
point of view and another thing from another 
point of view. But, whatever there is about any 
phenomenon that is meaningful depends upon 
its relationship to other phenomena. Nothing 
meaningful can be perceived in isolation. 

For example, a study of a constitutionally 
authorized, elected, bipartisan, independent 
state board of health is meaningless unless it 
is related to some framework. To the governor, 
the independence and popular election of the 
board might mean less patronage, and he 
might regard it as “ineffective.” To the state 
legislature, the constitutional authorization 
for the board might remove it from legislative 
control, and the legislators might also regard 
it as “ineffective.” ‘To the board's clientele, all 
of its characteristics might make it amenable, 
and they might regard it as “effective.” To the 
state’s civil service commission, the independ- 
ent board might successfully oppose the merit 
system and the commission might regard it as 
“ineflective.” The point is that whatever the 
facts about the board be, they can only be 
meaningful in relation to some other govern- 
mental agency or political value. 


— and practitioners of local govern- 
ment tend to become victims of their tra- 
ditions, to be dominated by their habit pat- 
terns. They become blinded by their own 
“truths” and their own environs. Perhaps per- 
sons engaged in local government research 
need to engage regularly in professional intro- 
spection and “extrospection.” Research ana- 
lysts might profitably spend some of their time 
testing the validity of currently accepted con- 
clusions and implicit assumptions. 

For example, many persons assume that the 
more local a governmental unit is, the greater 
degree of “democracy” it provides, the greater 
the interest of citizens in its policies, and the 
greater the control of citizens over its policies. 
This is perhaps why most persons active in 


local government defend home rule. Maybe 
rural areas are better acquainted with county 
functions and county officials than they are 
with state functions and state officials. But 
maybe the reverse is true in urban or metro- 
politan areas. The generalization might also 
be valid in certain sections of the United States 
and not in others, or in some communities and 
not in others. How does this assumption square 
with special legislation by the state legislature, 
where it is the practice to let the district's piper 
call the local tune? Many of our present-day 
“conclusions” are empirically testable, and 
they need badly to be tested. 

Another assumption that might bear reeval- 
uation is that a particular form of local govern- 
ment, such as the council-manager plan, is the 
“best” form of government for most communi- 
ties. This type of conclusion, reached largely 
through abstract reasoning, merits scientific, 
empirical testing—and by a broader measure 
than that of saving pennies. Laws formally 
structuring the organization of government 
and India-inked black lines and boxes on white 
organization charts do not make all communi- 
ties alike. The imposition of predetermined, 
legal forms—however logical or reasonable in 
the abstract—may do a community more harm 
than good. Preoccupation with government 
form, rather than community substance, colors 
much research and affects its results. Organi- 
zational changes may save pennies, but they 
may also disrupt social structure, threaten the 
existence of groups, and even affect a com- 
munity’s mental health. Changes in forms of 
governments may well be evaluated by criteria 
other than “economy and efficiency.” Indeed, 
from the point of view of the total well-being 
of a community, a change in governmental 
form may prove detrimental even in the eco- 
nomic sense. 

These examples indicate that some research 
time might be effectively used in testing some 
widely held conclusions and assumptions re- 
lating to local government. 

Within the field of state and local govern- 
ment there is need for more truly compara- 
tive studies. Today research is rather disor- 
ganized, Each person on his own initiative or 
under direction chooses a topic for research 
and a method of approaching that topic. The 
result is that while completed research on the 
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same topic for each of the forty-eight states or 
hundreds of municipalities may be available, 
anyone who wishes to make a comparison finds 
that he does not have the materials on which to 
base it. For it is likely that the studies of the 
same topic will differ in type of source ma- 
terial, method of approach, and reportorial 
technique. These differences exist to a certain 
extent even in some cooperative projects re- 
gionally sponsored. ‘The type of case study that 
effectively contributes to truly comparative in- 
vestigation needs more than an outline of pres- 
entation that follows a regionally determined 
pattern; it must also use a method that is in de- 
tail identical to the method of similar studies 
conducted by different persons in different 
places at the same time. Common training of 
the research workers in the immediate research 
techniques would be invaluable to such a proj- 
ect. Such studies would permit more accurate 
comparisons than the educated judgments of 
various persons who have utilized different 
methods. Perhaps the organizations at “1313” 
would be suitable agencies to plan and under- 
take the direction of such projects on a much 
broader basis than they have heretofore been 
planned. 

It might be inferred from the preceding 
paragraph that the use of statistics is being 
suggested. To an extent, that inference is cor- 
rect. The avenues of mathematical statis- 
tics have not yet begun to be sufficiently ex- 
plored in local government research, especially 
in the dimensions of psycho-social space as con- 
trasted to geographical space. In Stuart 
Chapin’s words, “Research in this area [psy- 
cho-social space] has already led us to the iden- 
tification of intermediate structures which con- 
nect the facts of observed human behavior 
with latent factors which in turn may be de- 
scribed by formal models of mathematical 
statistics.”* Such research leads to operational 
concepts that are useful both as tools of de- 
scription and as tools of analysis. 

While the use of statistical techniques has 
been suggested, research in state and local gov- 
ernment should not depend on them exclu- 
sively. Many who use the statistical approach 
are convinced that it is the only approach and 
that by its use all situations may be analyzed 
and all problems solved. This conclusion is of 


* Ibid., p. 9. 
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doubtful validity. The magic of numbers can 
hardly be a substitute for the value judgments 
that go into the determination of many con- 
clusions. However, the pure scientist who uses 
the mathematical or statistical approach is not 
interested in providing governmental officials 
with answers to policy questions. 

Knowledge, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions about local government are more mean- 
ingful and realistic when research workers 
study the groups, social and economic, within 
a community and how they behave. In order to 
change government policy or organization to 
accomplish a given result, an understanding 
of the community in which government oper- 
ates would seem to be necessary. A southwest- 
ern state, one is told, is really run by cattlemen, 
In one city the newcomer is informed that the 
real estate men really formulate municipal 
policy and in another that the churches really 
determine government activity. Are these gen- 
eralizations true? If so, is it not important to 
an understanding of local government to know 
what these groups do, how these groups be- 
have—as opposed to what they say they do?® 

It is neither meaningful nor realistic for a 
personnel consultant to come to a community 
where political party organization is en- 
trenched, bitter, and strong and advocate an 
all-inclusive merit system based upon the latest 
“scientific” principles, It is neither meaningful 
nor realistic for a consultant to study the 
problem of municipal services to outlying dis- 
tricts and recommend annexation as a solu- 
tion if a group of realtors who in fact control 
the city oppose it. A more relative, middle-ol- 
the-road recommendation might temper the 
ideal and provide some relief; whereas ad- 
vocacy of the ideal solution might result in 
complete rejection and no reliel. Some profes- 
sional consultants—be they representatives of 
private profit-making organizations or public 
service organizations or bureaus—move into a 
community for a period of three or more 
months, purportedly to study a problem as it 
is, so that they can make effective recommenda- 
tions for its solution. Yet they might as well 
never have seen the community, because their 
recommendations are in ideal terms and fit 


* Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government; A 
Study of Social Pressures (Bloomington, Indiana: Prin- 
cipia Press, 1908, 1949), passim. 
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their own preconceived pattern. It is suggested 
that by the study of group behavior in the com- 
munity a deeper understanding of its govern- 
ment will be reached and solutions for govern- 
mental problems that will be adopted can be 
recommended. 

Studies of the role of different types of men 
in local government may also contribute to an 
understanding of local government processes. 
‘Thus far, interest in this area has been limited 
primarily to studies of city bosses. More stud- 
ies like “Gotham in the Air Age” or “The 
Battle of Blue Earth County” would provide 
greater understanding.© In order to make 
realistic recommendations it would be advan- 
tageous to know what personality types per- 
form various kinds of jobs the most efficiently. 
Only a limited amount of research has been 
done in‘this area. From what is known, for 
example, the best oral interviewers are ruthless 
and egotistic.? 

The many available avenues for the under- 
standing, interpretation, and reform of govern- 
ment and political behavior by the use of inter- 
disciplinary techniques and multidimensional 
approaches are for the most part unexplored. 

The tendency to restrict techniques of col- 
lecting data to those that are customarily con- 
sidered to be within the scope of political 
science has led many research workers to the 
idea of single-causation. The failure ade- 
quately to explore the activities of man and 
the structure of society in other than the 
political and the governmental sense has re- 
sulted in neglecting to consider possibilities of 
causation that lie outside the political and 
governmental areas of study. With the adop- 
tion of a multidimensional approach to the 
study of man in his total environment, it is 
more possible to develop governmental policies 
that effectively contribute to the total welfare 
of man in his community. 

Laura Thompson has brought home this 
point. Utilizing the services of specialists from 
several disciplines (chiefly social and cultural 
anthropology, psychiatry, psychology, peda- 
~*In Harold Stein (ed.), Public Administration and 
Policy Development; A Case Book (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1952). 

*Milton Mandell, “Human Resources in Manage- 
ment,” in Allan R. Richards (ed.), Management Prob- 
lems (Division of Government Research, University of 
New Mexico, 1954). 
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gogy, public administration, linguistics, and 
economics), the Indian Administration Re- 
search project, under her direction, covered six 
selected Indian tribes in twelve representative 
communities. Ecological, somatic, sociological, 
psychological, and symbolic variables were 
studied. 

Oly by an understanding of all five of these 
variables was it possible, Thompson found, to 
discover the sixth variable, the community's 
core values, i.e., “the community's system of 
largely implicit, emotionally-hinged — beliefs 
and attitudes regarding the nature of the 
world, of man, of animals and plants, and the 
sources and dynamics of power within that 
system. .. ."* This system of inquiry thus 
“extends the scientist's frame of reference from 
the structure of immediately observable human 
behavior phenomena in a particular society at 
a particular moment in its history, to encom- 
pass the whole man-nature event in space and 
time whereof the immediately observable 
phenomena are a part. The integrative, multi- 
discipline methodology facilitates a structural 
analysis of the culture in toto.”® This system 
reveals the covert core of a culture and empha- 
“sizes “dynamically structured, symbolically in- 
tegrated cultural wholes in environmental set- 
tings.” 

The use of such a system of investigation 
would provide understanding of government 
in action, as well as the knowledge necessary 
for wise determination of government policy 
and organization. The task would be gigantic 
and challenging and the results measurable 
and meaningful. 


IV 


thoughts about local government re- 
search might seem to portray a dismal pic- 
ture, but consideration of any area of knowl- 
edge tends to magnify defects and minimize 
merits. After all, merit needs no remedy. Re- 
search in local government is probably in no 
worse situation than research in many other 


*Laura Thompson, Personality and Government; 
Findings and Recommendations of the Indian Adminis- 
tration Research (Mexico City: Grafica Panamericana, 
1951). 

*Laura Thompson, Culture in Crisis: A Study of the 
Hopi Indians (New York: Harper and Bros., 1950), 
153. 
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specialized fields. Most persons who do re- 
search in local government are trained in nar- 
row, technical fields, such as engineering or 
public administration. Narrowness of train- 
ing and experience has limited imagination 
and caused neglect of the broad range of phe- 
nomena that affect local government. 
Deficiencies in local government research re- 
sult largely from a failure to be concerned 
sufficiently about relationships—relationships 
between legal norms and government practice, 
between forms of government and voter par- 
ticipation, between units of government, be- 
tween community structure and government 
policy, between the strength and practices of 
political parties and government organiza- 
tion, between community growth and changes 
in governmental policy, and between many 
other governmental and social phenomena. 


Through a broader and more intensive study 
of relationships, it may be possible to predict 
more accurately governmental and political be- 
havior and, indeed, to encourage more suc- 
cessfully approved types of behavior. 

The predicament of students of local govern- 
ment today cannot be attributed to wholesale 
lack of interest in these relationships. Rather 
it may be attributed to a collective misplaced 
emphasis—a matter of degree rather than of 
kind. As a disciplinary group, local govern- 
ment research workers operate as individual- 
ists, each deciding his own particular research 
interests and activities. Unfortunately for 
over-all understanding of local government, in- 
sufficient numbers of persons have been study- 
ing relationships. It is to be hoped that in the 
future more research will be directed to stud- 
ies of this type. 


A Loyalty-Security Program 

. . . Clearly the national interest requires effective employe security 
procedures. But basic human values are at stake when an employe is 
charged with disloyalty. . . . We are uncomfortably aware that existing 
security procedures . . . are doing serious damage to recruitment and to 
the effectiveness and morale of the Government service. Action in accord- 
ance with the following principles would strengthen the existing security 
program and reassert basic American traditions of justice and fair play: 

(1) It is the responsibility of the Executive Branch to see to it that 
the loyalty-security program is administered in an orderly, judicious and 
discerning way. .. . 

(2) Although the administration of the loyalty-security program should, 
in the first instance, be a responsibility of the department heads, an 
employee discharged on security or loyalty grounds should have a right 
of appeal to a central board of review. This board of review should also 
have the duty to examine loyalty-security procedures in the several de- 
partments for the purpose of securing fairness and consistency. . 

(3) . . . We think it more in line with the American presumption of 
innocence that an employee be continued on the payroll until his case is 
determined, although suspension from active duty is proper when the 
charges are serious. 

(4) Above all, the loyalty-security program must be taken out of parti- 
san politics. To this end, we urge that a commission of outstanding citi- 
zens be appointed by the President to review the entire problem and to 
seck the development of new standards and new methods of loyalty- 
security determination. 

—From the summary of findings of the Sixth American Assembly, held 
at Arden House, Harriman Campus, Columbia University, October 7-10. 
Printed in full in The New York Times, October 11, 1954. 


Reviews of Books and Documents 


The Public Life of “T. R.” 


By Leonard D. White, The University of Chicago 


Tue Lerrers or THropore Roosevet, edited 
by Elting E. Morison. 8 vols., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951-54. 


HEODORE RooseveLT made an immense im- 
4 pact upon the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the first fifteen years of the twenti- 
eth. The dwindling band who can still recall 
in person his boundless energy, his irrepressi- 
ble interest in nature as well as in men and 
events, his famous smile, his high-pitched 
voice, and his moral fervor will find his match 
only in the second President bearing his name. 
The personalities of public figures, even so dy- 
namic a character as Theodore Roosevelt, 
nevertheless fade rapidly as their time recedes. 
Even while they live, different estimates are 
made of their policies and programs; they are 
praised and condemned with equal fervor and 
in each case on the basis of very imperfect 
knowledge. 

Contemporaries are necessarily under a 
handicap in assessing either great men or their 
place in history. They do not, and cannot, 
possess the full documentary record, and they 
lack perspective. It is for this reason that all 
thoughtful men welcome the tide of publica- 
tion of letters and papers that has set in since 
World War IL. The new Jefferson collection is 
well advanced; the Washington papers were 
completed some years ago; those of Franklin, 
Calhoun, Madison, and others are in prepara- 
tion—a consummation due in part to the Na- 
tional Historical Publications Commission es- 
tablished by President ‘Truman. The present 
collection of the letters of Theodore Roosevelt 
is a timely and valuable member of this family 
of publications. 


I 


HESE eight volumes are organized and in- 
dexed in four successive periods: The Years 


T 


2 


/ 


8 


of Preparation, 1868-1900; The Square Deal, 
1901-1905; The Big Stick, 1905-1909; and The 
Days of Armageddon, 1909-1919. A ninth vol- 
ume will contain a general index and bibliog- 
raphy. Each pair of volumes is enriched by a 
series of short essays interpretive of Roosevelt, 
and by a daily chronology of his whereabouts 
and activities. From these essays and his edi- 
torial work, associate editor John M. Blum has 
recently published The Republican Roosevelt, 
a volume marked by insight and shrewd evalu- 
ation. 

The professional scholar always hopes for 
the complete reproduction of all the letters, 
all the memorandums, all the interlineations, 
all the drafts of the writings of great men. This 
objective was attained in the Fitzpatrick edi- 
tion of Washington's writings, and is being at- 
tained in the Boyd edition of Jeflerson’s papers. 
It was not sought in the present edition of the 
Roosevelt letters, which contains about ten 
thousand of the estimated one hundred thou- 
sand that are available. The editor set for his 
object “to reveal, through the correspondence, 
the design of a recurring problem, the charac- 
ter of the pressures brought to bear on Roose- 
velt, and the nature of his responses.”” He was 
thus compelled to exercise judgment on the 
particular letters to include or to exclude. 

The criteria of judgment necessarily left 
much discretion in their application and in- 
evitably are bound to disappoint some special- 
ists in the many fields in which Roosevelt had 
an interest. Excluded were matters “of inciden- 
tal concern to the generality of historians”; 
included were letters bearing on topics that 
“historians would like to find and could most 
usefully find in these volumes.” Thus natural 
history was subordinated to politics. The spe- 
cialist in governmental administration cannot 
complain that his field was neglected, although 
the problem of indexing handicapped full ref- 
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erence to the many letters that bear directly or 
indirectly on this subject. 

Pending accomplishment of the truly monu- 
mental task of publishing all the Roosevelt pa- 
pers, we can be grateful for those now made 
available, without lamenting the ones that re- 
main in the archives. This edition is an im- 
mensely valuable asset to students of history 
and to students and practitioners of the art of 
administration. The editors and their staff are 
entitled to the gratitude of all who are inter- 
ested in public affairs. 


Il 


ne long public life of “T.R.” (a title for 

which “F.D.R.” was never a full equivalent) 
opens up almost endless aspects of politics, di- 
plomacy, military affairs, finance, and admin- 
istration. The readers of this Review will be in- 
terested in his operations in administration as 
police commissioner in New York City, as a 
member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, as Governor of New York, and as 
President of the United States. The limitations 
of space and the private inclination of the re- 
viewer join to concentrate attention upon 
Roosevelt's six years of service on the Civil 
Service Commission, from 1889 to 1895, and 
upon some aspects of his years as President. As 
commissioner he revealed all the qualities of 
energy, impatience, determination, courage, 
political maneuvering, and moral idealism 
that were to become better known while he was 
in the White House. 

Roosevelt did not wish to be a member of 
the Civil Service Commission. His friends 
(doubtless with some prompting) tried to per- 
suade President Benjamin Harrison to make 
him Assistant Secretary of State. Failing in this 
enterprise, Roosevelt accepted a place on the 
commission, convinced that the appointment 
ended forever any chance of a political future, 
and began his new duties in May, 1889. Six 
years later almost to a day he resigned to return 
to New York politics, having served through 
Harrison's administration and two years of the 
second term of Grover Cleveland. 

Roosevelt was to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion (then only six years old) what General 
Dawes was to be in 1921-22 to the Bureau of the 
Budget. The new commission was not only an 
infant, but an unwelcome one. Cabinet mem- 


bers were generally unfriendly; Presidents were 
lukewarm on crucial occasions (after an inter- 
view with Harrison, Roosevelt wrote Henry 
Cabot Lodge, “Heavens, how I like positive 
men”); many members of Congress and many 
well-placed executive officers were openly hos- 
tile. The new commissioner characterized one 
of the Assistant Secretaries in these words: “he 
hunts through the departments for patronage 
places as a pig hunts truffles. . . .” Of a high 
postal official he wrote, “It is another of the in- 
numerable instances in which he has descended 
to mean, sneaking little acts of petty spoils 
mongering.” 

The situation was one to which Roosevelt 
was ideally suited. He and his colleagues went 
to work to enforce and extend the Civil Service 
Act, not only to better the public service but 
primarily “to raise the tone of public life.” 
Moral fervor, physical energy, and a complete 
willingness to fight a good battle all went to 
work for the merit system. He seized the initia- 
tive where he could and fought defensively 
where he had to. Testifying before the House 
Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice on January 29, 1891, he said: 


. . « let me explain that I never made any attack 
on any Department; but if any Department, from 
that of the Postmaster General to that of Mr. Porter 
[the Census Bureau] makes an attack upon me or 
upon the Commission I represent I will pursue the 
course I have always pursued, and will answer it 
in public, if it is made in public. I should hold my- 
self derelict in my duty to the Commission of which 
I am a member if I did not make public answer to 
a public attack upon the Commission.1 


On June 2, 1889 (after one month in office), 
he wrote his sister that he did not intend to 
have the commission remain a mere board of 
head clerks. At the end of the month he wrote 
Lodge, 


. .» I have made this Commission a living force, 
and in consequence the outcry among the spoilsmen 
has become furious; it has evidently frightened both 
the President and Halford [Harrison's private secre- 
tary} a little. They have shown symptoms of telling 
me that the law should be rigidly enforced where 
people will stand it, and gingerly handled else- 
where. But I answered militantly; that as long as I 
was responsible the law should be enforced up to 


*H. Rep. No. 4038, 51st Cong., 2d sess. (March 2, 1891), 
p- 150. 
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the handle every where; fearlessly and honestly. 
(vol. I, p. 167) 


Apart from this militant intention of en- 
forcing the law upon all and sundry, what were 
Roosevelt's ideas about the public service? 
Without a full presentation, we note a number. 

1. On the general role of the commission he 
wrote (while President) that he wished it man- 
aged with a common sense desire to have the 
civil service system work well in the depart- 
ments; that he wished the commission to be 
considered the friend, not the enemy, of the 
departments; and that he wanted to remove all 
questions of political or religious favoritism 
from the civil service. On the composition of 
the commission he declared in 1890 that he fa- 
vored in principle one commissioner, but 
doubted the wisdom of change until the tradi- 
tion of nonpartisan administration became 
well established. 

2. On appointments, he was always ready to 
listen to Republican members of Congress, but 
he declared (while President) that where a sen- 
ator thought he had a right to nominate whom- 
ever he chose, the custom of consultation was 
necessarily discontinued. On political activity 
within the competitive service, he drafted the 
civil service rule barring ‘“‘any active part in po- 
litical management or in political campaigns, 
for precisely the same reason that a judge, an 
army officer, a regular soldier, or a policeman 
is debarred.” 

3. On veterans’ preference he desired “a sub- 
stantial preference whenever in point of fitness 
to perform the duties of the place sought they 
stand reasonably near an equality with other 
competitors,” but not to the detriment of the 
public service. 

4. He resented the presence in Washington 
of employee representatives lobbying in Con- 
gress, and issued the so-called “gag-rule” to put 
a stop to it. This rule was terminated by Con- 
gress under the leadership of the elder Senator 
La Follette. 

5. Faced, as President, with a potential strike 
in the Government Printing Office he declared 
that after one warning to resume work he 
would not permit reinstatement of any man 
who continued on strike. 

6. Comparing the British and American 
public services in 1895 he had to report that 


“the civil service is not looked to as a career by 
anyone” and to declare that until the higher 
places in the service were held open to merit 
and a check put on unjust removals, this would 
continue to be the case. 

Commissioner Roosevelt touched upon one 
problem which has vexed Presidents, task 
forces, and professional students of public ad- 
ministration ever since his day, i.e., the nature 
of the central personnel agency. In 1890 he 
favored a single commissioner—as soon as cir- 
cumstances were ripe—but he proposed no 
change while he was in the White House. Presi- 
dent Hoover proposed a single commissioner 
during his term of office, but the issue was not 
pressed. The President’s Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management made the first reasoned 
argument for a single commissioner in 1937, 
and missed success by only a narrow margin. 
The first Hoover Commission moved in this di- 
rection, and President Truman concentrated 
administrative responsibility in the chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission. What will be 
said by the second Hoover Commission on this 
point remains to be disclosed. It can be argued 
more convincingly today than in 1937 that the 
circumstances are ripe for the consummation 
of a long, slow trend. 

Speaking of the appointment of civil service 
commissioners, Roosevelt remarked in 18go, 
“It is not easy to get the proper kind of a man 
to take the place, though there are plenty of 
applicants.” A number of Presidents might 
have concurred in this view. What, indeed, is 
the proper kind of a man? The post of chair- 
man of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission is not an enviable one. It holds no po- 
litical prospects; indeed it is usually the kiss 
of death on political ambitions. Hence able 
men with political ambitions fight shy of this 
appointment. Yet the job requires political 
sensitivity and wisdom of a high order, and 
where shall these qualities be found except 
among the political practitioners? 

The chairman needs to be a person of skill 
and tact in dealing with Congress. Senate and 
House committees are the arbiters of policy 
and finance, and a commissioner may be of as 
great value on “the Hill” as in his own office 
or among his executive colleagues. Without 
confidence and respect on “the Hill” no Civil 
Service Commission can prosper. 


| | 
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The chairmanship requires administrative 
ability of a high order; the operation of the 
commission is complex, nationwide if not 
worldwide in its coverage, touching almost 
every federal agency at one of its two most deli- 
cate points: manpower and finance. The posi- 
tion has power, but progress is made by mask- 
ing power—by a judicious mixture of persua- 
sion and compulsion. The administrative role 
suggests experience in business administration 
as a useful qualification, but no high-power 
business executive has yet been appointed to 
this office. 

The chairman needs knowledge of the law 
and practice, the theory and history of the 
public service, and an intimate understanding 
of the special circumstances that properly ap- 
ply to almost every agency. Haw can he know 
these things unless he has grown up in the 
service; and if he must depend or others who 
have, does he not become their prisoner? A 
commissioner needs also a sense of direction, 
an appreciation of the distant goals yet to be 
achieved but achievable by virtue of insight, 
determination, and skill in molding events to 
these larger ends. 

Commissioners, moreover, must be prepared 
to endure unpopularity. By definition they 
cannot be popular with patronage brokers or 
office seekers. By virtue of their inescapable 
duties of maintaining standards and policing 
the personnel system, they are in frequent con- 
flict with the operating agencies. They are con- 
demned for failing to understand the necessi- 
ties of the political party, and for yielding too 
easily to partisan pressure. They are criticized 
by the departments for inflexibility and by 
congressmen for failure to police them more 
diligently—where the personal interests of con- 
gressmen are not involved. The bolder the com- 
missioner, the more certain he is to be hated by 
one wing or the other of the contestants over 
the nature of the public service. Roosevelt was 
well hated. - 

What did Roosevelt accomplish during his 
six years as a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission? He himself claimed little 
beyond fighting to defend and support the 
merit system. Beyond doubt he made the com- 
mission a force in the governmental system, 
and in its first decade this was an achievement 
of primary importance. He struck terror into 


the hearts of contumacious postmasters and 
collectors of customs by making personal in- 
vestigations and roundly castigating offenders. 
He warded off some assaults on the merit sys- 
tem, but not infrequently complained of his 
lack of success. He was not an innovator; in- 
deed his time called not for innovation but for 
consolidation. He left the commission stronger 
in every respect than he found it. 


Ill 


OOSEVELT was a professional politician and 
he is remembered for his political pro- 
gram and activities rather than for his adminis- 
trative achievements in the White House. He 
set out to “bust the trusts,” he wielded “the big 
stick,” he “took Panama,” he sent the Navy 
around the world, he had an important part in 
concluding the Russo-Japanese War. At the 
same time he was an able and vigorous execu- 
tive, standing head and shoulders above his 
predecessors since the days of James K. Polk. 

In an essay at the close of volume six of this 
series, Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., summarizes 
Roosevelt's talents as an administrator. They 
were primarily capacity to make decisions rap- 
idly, to choose able men for important admin- 
istrative posts and to give them both authority 
and support, and to centralize authority and 
responsibility. 

A necessarily brief summary of three ad- 
ministrative operations may sufhce to illus- 
trate Roosevelt's grasp of administrative man- 
agement: the establishment of the General 
Staff, reform of the organization to build the 
Panama Canal, and appointment of the first 
executive body to make recommendations on 
the reorganization of the federal administra- 
tive system, the Keep Committee. There were 
many other achievements, such as the improve- 
ment of the consular service, the establish- 
ment of civil government in the Philippines 
under William Howard ‘Taft, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Forest Service, the establishment of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
creation of the meat inspection service, and the 
great expansion and marked improvement of 
the efficiency of the Navy. 

Top organization of the United States Army 
in 1900 was almost precisely what John C. Cal- 
houn had made it by 1818. Adequate in his 
time, it was thoroughly insufficient when Elihu 
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Root became Secretary of War under McKin- 
ley and continued with Roosevelt. The old 
General Staff (a collective name for the Army 
supply and auxiliary services) and the Office 
of Commanding General were abolished, a new 
General Staff in the contemporary sense of the 
term was established by law, and the quasi- 
sovereign Army bureaus were brought into 
some degree of coordination and subordina- 
tion. Roosevelt left the initiative to Root, but, 
as he would have said, “backed him to the 
hilt.” 

In authorizing the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, Congress established the Isthmian 
Canal Commission of seven members to do the 
job. Roosevelt informed Congress that a seven- 
headed commission was a clumsy executive in- 
strument, and asked for a single commissioner. 
Congress refused. Roosevelt then appointed 
General George W. Goethals chairman of the 
commission, chief engineer, and Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone. Friction still per- 
sisted despite this concentration of responsi- 
bility. Finally Roosevelt issued an Executive 
order (January 6, 1908) giving Goethals es- 
sentially absolute authority over the commis- 
sion. At the same time he notified other mem- 
bers of the commission that Goethals’ recom- 
mendations would be acted on exactly as if he 
were the sole commissioner, that he had the 
entire responsibility, and that any commis- 
sioner who did not accept this understanding 
would be promptly replaced. 

Roosevelt's letter of instructions to Charles 
Hallam Keep, June 2, 1905, printed for the 
first time in this collection (volume IV, p. 
1201), was a model for all reorganization com- 
missions, the more remarkable because this 
was the first systematic effort by the executive 
branch to improve administrative manage- 
ment. Keep and his associates were directed to 
find out what changes were needed “to place 
the conduct of the executive business of the 
Government . . . on the most economical and 
effective basis in the light of the best modern 
business practice.” Among particular matters 
the President stated his belief that salaries 
should be commensurate with market value 
and uniform across departments (an objective 


set in motion by the Classification Act of 1923); 
that government supplies should be standard- 
ized and purchased centrally (a program fi- 
nally worked out in the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949); that the 
duty of the accounting officers was to facilitate 
executive work and that fiscal restrictions 
should not interfere with executive discretion 
(an end proposed again by the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management and 
gradually being achieved since the close of 
World War II); that an official gazette should 
be published to contain all executive orders 
and departmental regulations (an achievement 
finally brought to pass by the Federal Register 
Act of 1935); and that a resolute effort should 
be made to secure brevity in correspondence 
and the elimination of useless letter writing. 
This enumeration suggests the President's in- 
sight into matters administrative, and also how 
far ahead of his time he was. 


IV 


5 one virtues of collections of letters and pa- 
pers of great men are many. They permit 
us to watch the growth of character from youth 
to full maturity; they reveal what was not de- 
signed to be known; they proclaim aspirations 
and disappointments as well as successes; they 
tell us what great men thought of each other, 
which from the days of Hamilton and Jefferson 
is usually very little; they lay bare the princi- 
ples on which they acted. The harsh compul- 
sions of Jefferson’s embargo can only be under- 
stood by reading what he wrote privately but 
did not declare publicly: that he was engaged 
in a great experiment to determine whether 
economic pressure could replace war as a 
means of international settlements. The ad- 
ministrative history of the United States is 
told in part from the public documents, but it 
can be understood only by the revelations of 
purpose and character that appear in the pri- 
vate letters of the participants. For this and 
other reasons we hail a welcome addition to 
the sources of understanding of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his contribution to the adminis- 
trative process. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Office of the Chief Executive 


By Don K. Price, The Ford Foundation 


THe AMERICAN PresipeNnt, by Sidney Hyman. 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 342. $4.00. 


HE ghost writer, like the classical civil serv- 
7 ant, is supposed to cultivate a passion for 
anonymity. But just as the civil servant some- 
times takes to politics (often with unhappy re- 
sults), the ghost writer sometimes abandons 
his cover. So now comes Sidney Hyman, who 
has helped write speeches for a considerable 
number of leading politicians, and collabo- 
rated with Marriner Eccles on his autobiogra- 
phy and with Robert Sherwood on Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, and turns out a book under his 
own by-line. 

The American President is an ambitious and 
extended essay on the nature of the U. S. Presi- 
dency, as the key institution in our constitu- 
tional and political system. If Mr. Hyman had 
ever finished his doctorate in political science, 
he might have acquired too many scholarly in- 
hibitions ever to tackle so broad a subject with 
so dashing an approach. But perhaps because 
he was the kind who would rather help elect a 
Phil LaFollette or a Paul Douglas than finish 
a dissertation, he has tried to write for the lay- 
man a book that sweeps over the whole range 
of American history, and that sums up the sig- 
nificance of the office of our Chief Executive. 
The specialist, of course, will find the book 
superficial for his purposes, and many a lay- 
man will find it opinionated, but it asks and 
tries to answer some of the most profound ques- 
tions about the nature of our governmental 
system. And surprisingly enough for a young 
politician with a considerable disdain for ad- 
ministration (“it would be far better to have 
bad administration and good policy than it 
would be to have good administration and bad 
policy,” p. 331), he has dealt shrewdly with 
those aspects of the American political system 
that have most deeply influenced the nature 
of its administrative organization. 

A quarter-century ago there was a great to-do 
among scholars over the issue whether “ad- 
ministration” was a function of the chief ex- 
ecutive or of the legislature. A good many re- 
search scholars concentrated their attention on 
the legislature, first from the legal point of 


view, since all administration depended on 
legislative action, and later from a sociological 
point of view, since political conflicts offered 
so interesting a laboratory of social relations. 
Meanwhile, most official studies concentrated 
on the responsibility of the executive as a prac- 
tical approach toward reform—the Brownlow 
Committee, the Hoover Commission, and their 
counterparts in the states and cities. But few 
studies have pointed out the way in which, in 
the American constitutional tradition, par- 
tisan and legislative politics make it necessary 
to have a strong and independent executive, 
with command over the tools of administra- 
tion, in order to develop a responsible form of 
government, 

Most of Mr. Hyman’s book deals with the 
political and constitutional phases of the Presi- 
dency, and in the broadest historical terms. He 
discusses the powers of the Presidency and 
their dependence on the unwritten as well as 
the written Constitution; and he describes the 
selection of the President, and the way in 
which it is controlled not only by the parties 
whose growth the Constitution tried to pre- 
vent, but by a number of traditional rules of 
eligibility which develop out of the political 
balance among the sections and the factions 
that dominate American politics. 

But even as he writes on what seem to be 
purely political subjects, their significance for 
administration begins to appear. The Presi- 
dent, unlike most other chiefs of state or chief 
ministers, both reigns and rules. Since he must 
rule, he cannot leave to others the responsibil- 
ity for administration. If he will not see to it 
that the machinery of government works effec- 
tively—not of course by direct personal man- 
agement, which is impossible even in much 
smaller organizations than the U. S. govern- 
ment, but by effective political support for the 
career official and the managerial systems that 
integrate and invigorate policy—no one else 
will. And since he must “reign,” for no one 
else can symbolize to the American people the 
organized purposes of their nation, he cannot 
operate as a mere party leader, but in some 
measure, even while serving as the active chief 
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of his party, he must seek to serve the people as 
a whole, and to appeal for their united sup- 
port. 

It is this status of the President, and the 
undisciplined character of the Congress, that 
require the President to use his Cabinet for 
political purposes, and to make other provi- 
sion both for his intimate political advice and 
for his administrative staff work. Hence, 
throughout most of our history, the Kitchen 
Cabinet; hence, in recent years, the Executive 
Office of the President. 

Mr. Hyman is at his best in discussing the ef- 
fect of the Presidency on the party and elec- 
toral system. Since a republic like the U. S. can 
have no chief of state who stands above parties 
and commands the automatic loyalty of a 
whole people, the political Executive must 
take care not to let his party take a stand on 
crucial issues that will be so uncompromising 
as to threaten the unity of the nation. This 
general point of view makes Mr. Hyman, who 
is an aggressive liberal in politics, a stanch con- 
servative in constitutional issues. He is against 
the development of two parties with clear-cut 
theoretical differences; he is against changes 
in the electoral system which would make for 
mathematical neatness and remove the anach- 
ronistic electoral college, but at the expense of 
making it more difficult to organize majority 
support for a truly national candidate; and he 
is against a national primary, which would 
lose the advantage of the convention where, 
with all its disorder, the various leaders and 
factions can maneuver and negotiate until a 
genuine consensus is attained. 

But Mr. Hyman’s sense of the influence of 
constitutional form on the organic develop- 
ment of political institutions shows most 
clearly in the final third of his book, which 
deals with “The Office” of the President. Here 
he begins by discussing the President as “Man- 
ager of Social Justice and Prosperity.” In this 
chapter he discusses the anomaly of requiring 
the President (under the Employment Act of 
1946) to make plans for the prosperity of the 
nation, while many of the key functions of the 
executive branch dealing with economic policy 
are entrusted to independent commissions. 
Mr. Hyman endorses the Hoover Commission 
recommendations regarding the independent 
commissions as desirable but all too timid ac- 


tions, and argues that if any discretionary 
power is unavoidable it ought to be “lodged 
in the officer of the highest rank who is directly 
answerable to the Courts in his legal character, 
and to the Congress and the people in his po- 
litical capacity.” (p. 266) Nevertheless, he bas- 
ically distrusts the granting of too much in- 
fluence to the President in economic matters— 
particularly in finance and credit. “. . . the re- 
duction of the President's role in the economy, 
and the re-establishment of a fairly clear line 
between the political and economic order, de- 
pend on one thing . . . the performance of 
the free competitive system as it governs itself 
by its own reflexes.” (p. 271) And when this 
cannot be accomplished, Mr. Hyman suggests 
that the grant of extraordinary powers to the 
President be subject to repeal by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress (a form of action 
which the President cannot veto). 

In his final chapter on “Reorganization of 
the Executive” Mr. Hyman takes up in turn 
all the familiar nostrums that have been pre- 
scribed for the reform of the Presidency and 
the top levels of the executive branch, and dis- 
misses each in turn, Arguing both from early 
history and from the logic of the presidential 
system, he debunks the proposals for the op- 
erating Vice President, the responsible Cabi- 
net, the Cabinet secretariat as a chief coordi- 
nator, the participation of Cabinet members in 
congressional debate, the council of senior ad- 
visers, and the joint executive-legislative coun- 
cil. These ideas were, he argues, all rejected by 
the Constitutional Convention for good and 
sufficient reasons; moreover, “they would 
change the presidency into a Cabinet form of 
government without changing the Congress 
into an English parliament.” Thus, he con- 
cludes, they “would produce a sharp, if not 
fatal, cleavage between power and _ responsi- 
bility.” (p. 314) 

Mr. Hyman is a little less convincing in his 
positive than in his negative recommendations 
—but then it is always hard, and not logically 
necessary, to answer the critic's question “Well, 
then, what would you do about it?”” He recom- 
mends that the Congress have a budget bureau 
of its own—perhaps by a reconversion of the 
General Accounting Office—without consider- 
ing how any such agency would be controlled 
and held accountable for its policies by any 
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responsible congressional organization or pro- 
cedures. | am no more convinced, for that mat- 
ter, of the general wisdom of his idea that the 
concurrent resolution be used as a means of 
holding the President accountable to the Con- 
gress—to say nothing of the doubtful constitu- 
tionality of the device. 

It is tempting to be captious in criticism of 
this book, simply because its scope is so wide 
that it could not hope to be consistently good 
in its insight into all the aspects of the prob- 
lem. It leans rather heavily on the historical 
allusion and anecdote and on broad political 
generalization, and its arguments would stand 
up better (for the critical bureaucrat or the 
student of administration) if buttressed by 
more practical detail. Thus, in the chapter on 
the President as “Manager of War and Peace” 
Mr. Hyman tells a good bit about the ideas and 
the problems of the eighteenth century fathers, 
but discusses only in the most sketchy terms the 
current problems of industrial mobilization 
and strategic planning, and the tremendous 
difficulties of making those processes profes- 
sionally efficient and at the same time of keep- 
ing them under democratically responsible 
control. Similarly, he talks of the shortcomings 
of the Cabinet, but says little about the efforts 
that have been devoted to improving the work- 


ings of the gradually developing system of in- 
terdepartmental committees, from the Na- 
tional Security Council on down. And the story 
of the Presidency is not complete without at 
least a word about the similar problems of the 
chief executives at other levels of American 
government—the governors and mayors and 
city managers—whose development has deeply 
influenced that of the Presidency itself. 

But it would not be fair to this book to hold 
these up as shortcomings, for it was not written 
primarily for a professional audience. It ac- 
complishes its main purpose of dealing with 
the broad questions about the political and 
constitutional nature of the Presidency—a 
scope which lets the author hit only the high 
spois of administration. Indeed, he has paved 
the way for some student of management to 
write a much more thorough and detailed 
study of the effect on American administration 
of our political traditions and our characteris- 
tic system of checks and balances. And those of 
us who would like to read such a book may 
well hope that its author may combine with his 
interest in administrative detail something of 
Mr. Hyman’s sense of history, breadth of imag- 
ination, and appreciation of the effect of prac- 
tical politics on the patterns of organization. 


Cabinet, Ministers, and Civil Service 
By J. W. Grove, University of Manchester, England 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT: SURVEY 
FROM THE INsipe, by Herbert Morrison, Geof- 
frey Cumberlege. Oxford University Press, 
1954- Pp. 363. $3.40. 


THe Quren’s GoverNMENT, by Sir Ivor Jen- 
nings. Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 153. 2s. net. 


= British Constitution is never lacking in 
expert commentators, but it is not often 
that an elder statesman writes at length about 
the system while still, so to speak, on active 
service on the party front bench. Mr. Morrison 
has done this, and has produced a serious ac- 
count intended, as he says in his preface, “to be 
useful to the good and thoughtful citizen, 


students, and practitioners of public affairs, 
teachers, and perhaps even professors of Politi- 
cal Science.” 

No one is better qualified to do this than Mr. 
Morrison, for he has been a member of the 
British House of Commons for thirty years, 
and has held high office in four administra- 
tions, as Minister of Transport, Minister of 
Home Security and Home Secretary (a com- 
bined wartime post), Lord President of the 
Council, and Foreign Secretary. He has been 
concerned with scientific research, economic 
planning, the development of the nationalized 
industries, and a multitude of other subjects of 
great importance since the war, when, as Mr. 
Attlee’s Deputy Prime Minister and Leader of 
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the House of Commons, he played a leading 
part in Britain's “cautious revolution.” 

The Queen's Government, a judicious blend 
of history, constitutional law, and_ political 
analysis, proves once again that no one can 
write a short book about the British Constitu- 
tion better than Sir Ivor Jennings. He covers 
rather more ground than Morrison, but other- 
wise the two books are remarkably comple- 
mentary without being repetitive. Jennings is, 
of course, more scholarly than Morrison, who 
is always forgetting that he is supposed to be 
“academic.” From time to time he slips in the 
telling Cockney phrase. His Ministers “get shot 
at” in Parliament, which naturally “lands 
them in the soup” (in trouble). Debates get 
charged “with party fireworks” and end “in a 
first-class row.” 

The subtitle of Mr. Morrison's book is “A 
Survey from the Inside,” but one should not 
conclude from this that it is the inside story. 
There is no party politics, and although here 
and there the book contains information that 
only a person in Mr. Morrison's position could 
give, he is the soul of discretion. He is the dra- 
matic critic commenting on the action on the 
stage and the quality of production, rather 
than the stage manager describing what hap- 
pens when the scenery gets stuck. The trouble 
is, of course, that unlike his American counter- 
parts, who serve their brief time as political 
heads of departments and then depart, usually 
forever, to their law practices and banking 
businesses, Mr. Morrison has the reasonable ex- 
pectation of a good many more years, as he 
would say, “on the job.” This prevents him 
from saying as much as he might otherwise say. 
He also owes a loyalty to his party—a much 
more monolithic affair than either of the 
American parties—and, technically, as a Privy 
Councillor to Her Majesty the Queen (a posi- 
tion which he holds until he dies) his lips are 
sealed. 

There is thus much less difference between 
the two accounts than might have been 
imagined. Sir Ivor Jennings writes with his 
resources—letters, reports, biographies, and so 
on, Mr. Morrison writes with his—a very long 
time in the business, a shrewd and observant 
eye, and an occasional use of the research facili- 
ties of Nufheld College, Oxford. 


II 

F present-day statesmen had a motto, it ought 
I to be: “It’s Tough at the Top.” They all 
have far too much to do, and the machinery of 
government is forever tending to get clogged. 
When Mr. Morrison asked President Roosevelt 
whether he would be standing for a second 
term, the President replied: “Morrison, being 
President of the United States is a terrible job. 
. . . It isa hard—a very hard—life. Who would 
want a second term?” (p. go) Being a British 
Cabinet Minister is hard, too. At the Foreign 
Office Mr. Morrison got five hours sleep a 
night. “I slept at 11 Downing Street, and in the 
summer months the glory of the dawn would 
have appeared over St. James’s Park by the 
time I got to bed. The birds were fresh and 
lively, full of song. More than once I said to 
myself, ‘Ah, little birds, you went to bed early 
last evening. . . . | almost wish I were a little 
bird.’ ” During the last war, “. . . Mr. Church- 
ill’s little custom of calling late ministerial 
meetings, involved a bedtime of about 3 or 4 
a.m. and sometimes later, and up at 8 a.m.” (p. 
63) 

Mr. Morrison does not doubt that the tre- 
mendous strain of the Foreign Office killed his 
predecessor, Ernest Bevin, just as surely as the 
American Presidency killed Roosevelt. But 
overwork is not confined to Ministers. It re- 
flects itself in the higher levels of the civil serv- 
ice. “Overwork,” says Jennings, “is endemic in 
the senior ranks of the civil services and is an 
inevitable part of the system.” Morrison con- 
siders it perhaps more dangerous for civil serv- 
ants to be overworked than it is for Ministers, 
since they have to do the detailed planning and 
thinking and drafting. 

This problem of “apoplexy at the centre” 
has gravely concerned official commissions 
from Haldane to Hoover. But it is difficult to 
know what to do about it. So long as Western 
democracy remains responsible democracy, the 
demand will be made for clear sources of 
power and authority where responsibility can 
be fixed. This demand inevitably tends toward 
centralism. In the British system of govern- 
ment, final responsibility is centered in the 
Cabinet. 

The Cabinet is a curious kind of committee. 
Constitutionally, it differs from most commit- 
tees. In the average committee opinions differ, 
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but when a vote is taken the losers do not auto- 
matically resign. In the Cabinet, the members 
are all supposed to be “in the same story.” 
There is no voting, but, as Mr. Morrison tells 
us, there are occasions when “the voices must 
be collected.” All the members are then ex- 
pected to abide by the decisions of the Cabinet 
or resign. This “collective responsibility” de- 
veloped, as Jennings explains, as a protection 
for Ministers against the King. This was in the 
eighteenth century. Nowadays, collective re- 
sponsibility is a device for maintaining the 
strength and unity of the party. If Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan disagrees with his colleagues about the 
financial basis of the National Health Service 
he resigns. For the policy is the policy of the 
Cabinet (the party leaders), not of the Cabinet 
minus one. 

But collective responsibility only operates 
in the fina! analysis. The Cabinet is also a com- 
mittee of heads of departments. It is thus an 
odd sort of tribunal, on which all the inter- 
ested parties are represented, with the Prime 
Minister holding the balance. To it comes all 
important questions which cannot be settled 
between Ministers or “‘at the official level,” i.e. 
between senior civil servants. Where the 
Cabinet is acutely divided “the quality of the 
Prime Minister, and indeed others, is tested. 
Careful judgment is needed to know whether 
the decision shall operate or whether the 
strength of feeling is such that not only would 
Cabinet unity be imperilled but also the suc- 
cess of the policy itself might be endangered.” 
(Morrison, p. 6) 

The Cabinet is also a secret committee. 
There are good reasons for this. One is that the 
public interest is better served if Ministers can 
engage in full and frank discussion. As Mor- 
rison says (p. 18): “. . . Ministers have one 
duty above all others: it is to speak the truth as 
they see it and pursue the public interest as 
they see it without fear.” They will be less 
likely to speak their minds if secrecy is not ob- 
served, and publicity notoriously invites speak- 
ing “for the record.” A second reason is that it 
helps to maintain the doctrine of collective re- 
sponsibility. Is the doctrine worth maintain- 
ing? It is, for it concentrates responsibility and 
makes it clearly visible. For the doctrine is not 
confined to the Cabinet. “It permeates the 
whole administration” (Jennings, p. 122), in- 


cluding the civil service, thus allowing work to 
be delegated (as in modern times it must be 
delegated) far down the line, without responsi- 
bility becoming diffused. The mistakes of the 
civil servant are the mistakes of his Minister, 
and if they are important enough, of the Gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

The principle enables the departments to 
limit the number of problems put to the Cabi- 
net, and thus helps to relieve pressure at the 
top. But this pressure is still very great. A num- 
ber of devices have been tried, and others sug- 
gested, to help lessen this pressure even more: 
Cabinet committees, nondepartmental minis- 
ters, and overlords among them. ‘The number 
of Cabinet committees is now very large. Mr. 
Morrison lists seventeen standing committees 
in Mr. Attlee’s postwar government, with a 
number of other special and ad hoc commit- 
tees. The work, and at any given moment the 
existence, of these committees must also re- 
main secret, for they are subunits of the Cabi- 
net. Apart from relieving pressure on the main 
body, they have other advantages. First, they 
include a great many of the Ministers who are 
nowadays left out of the Cabinet proper for 
reasons of size. Second, they are indispensable 
instruments of policy coordination. They may 
not, however, relieve senior ministers of much 
work for they are usually represented on a 
number of committees, sometimes as chairman. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, for example, though Foreign 
Secretary, was chairman of Mr. Attlee’s Cabi- 
net Committee on Manpower, because of his 
unique experience in this field. 

Moreover, they do not necessarily lighten 
the work of the Cabinet (though of course they 
tend to) for “in some cases . . . the conclu- 
sions reached in a committee may still have to 
be confirmed by the Cabinet and in any case 
if any body of opinion in the Committee is not 
satisfied with the conclusion reached it may 
take it to the Cabinet.” (Morrison, p. 25) This 
does not happen often, “otherwise the Commit- 
tee system would be rather a waste of time.” 
The Minister without departmental responsi- 
bilities can often do most valuable work as 
chairman of Cabinet committees. And, in 
other ways, he clearly plays an important part 
at the present time. If he is in the Cabinet he 
can give his mind to questions of long-term 
policy which his more harassed departmental 
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colleague has not the time to do. Mr. Morrison 
does not, however, like Mr. Amery’s ideas 
about small policy-forming cabinets composed 
entirely of Ministers without departmental re- 
sponsibilities. He thinks that this implies an 
unrealistic divorce between policy and ad- 
ministration. The Morrison pill for good gov- 
ernment is a Cabinet composed of some de- 
partmental Ministers, together with three or 
four nondepartmental Ministers with time to 
think, coordinate, and do other tasks of an in- 
ter or nondepartmental nature, such as the de- 
velopment of scientific research. 

He does not like the experiment Mr. Church- 
ill (as he then was) made with overlords—the 
supercoordinating Ministers. But the real ob- 
jection appears to have been less that they were 
coordinators than that they were Peers, and 
therefore unanswerable to the House of Com- 
mons. They have now been discreetly dropped. 
Nobody liked them, and no one has really un- 
derstood what they were supposed to do. No- 
where was their ambiguous position made 
clearer (if that is the word) than by Lord Stans- 
gate in the House of Lords. What the Secretary 
of State for the Co-ordination of ‘Transport, 
Fuel and Power was responsible for, said Lord 
Stansgate, was the coordination of transport, 
fuel, and power. This did not mean, however, 
that he had powers to give orders to the Minis- 
ter of Fuel and Power or the Minister of Trans- 
port. (176 Debates 523-27) 


Ne of the commonest charges against the 
O civil service is that it runs the country. A 
recent minor scandal has revealed how tenuous 
the control of the Minister can sometimes be. 
The Crichel Down case, which recently set the 
British public back on its heels and took the 
civil service by the ears, gives a slightly sinister 
point to Sir Ivor Jennings’ remark (p. 114) that 
“the civil service governs; the Ministers con- 
trol the process of government.” For, in this 
case, the Minister was clearly not controlling 
the process of government and he had to re- 
sign. The civil servants were censured by a 
court of enquiry, and are undoubtedly rather 
unpopular in Whitehall just now, but they 
have not been dismissed. They have been trans- 
ferred to other jobs. Should civil servants be 
dismissed? Of course they are for dishonesty 


or gross immorality, and they can be (though 
very rarely are) for inefficiency. In any case, as 
Mr. Morrison observes, inefficiency is a relative 
state. Writing before Crichel Down, Morrison 
thinks that rather more dismissals would be 
good for the morale of the service, and that 
problems are not really solved by “well-meant 
transfers.” (p. 326) 

Mr. Morrison's views differ somewhat from 
Jennings’ on the question of the relationship 
of Ministers and civil servants. Morrison says, 
with truth, that the civil servant prefers a Min- 
ister with a mind of his own to a rubber stamp. 
But perhaps he overstresses the part played by 
the Minister in policy-making. It is not com- 
pletely true, as Jennings suggests, that “party 
policy is usually an adaptation of departmen- 
tal policy” for the reverse is equally true; but 
certainly civil servants play a greater part than 
some textbooks suggest. The Minister, as we 
have already observed, is a busy man. He is a 
Member of Parliament and a party man as 
well as an administrator, and it is not often 
that a man will be equally good at all three. 
He has to divide his time somehow between 
Whitehall, Westminster, and his constituency. 
The latter usually suffers, but he still has to 
attend party committees and conferences and 
find time to address public meetings. He has 
to help to keep his party in power. 

There is no doubt that the real task of Min- 
isters becomes more subtle as well as more 
difficult as government grows in complexity. 
Everyone would agree that “even the hardest 
working Minister cannot take a tithe of the de- 
cisions which present themselves for decision.” 
The civil servants have to do most of the de- 
ciding. The task of a Minister is to see that the 
civil servants “know his mind” and that his 
department is so organized that when anything 
looks like it would become politically import- 
ant it will be put up to him. Moreover, he 
must know how to deal with the civil servant 
who, as has been said, has a difficulty for every 
solution. Where important issues are involved, 
he must know how to get his way. 

“I recall an experience of requiring a sharp 
change of policy,” says Mr. Morrison (p. 319) 
“within a week of taking up my first ministerial 
office, that of Minister of Transport in 1929.” 
This concerned the reorganization and the 
public control of London's transport system. 
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For some days he had “keen discussions” with 
his civil servant advisers, who had worked hard 
and long on a different policy. Nevertheless, 
Morrison adhered to his provisional decision, 
it was upheld by the Cabinet, and “the civil 
servants with whom I had argued worked very 
hard in furthering the policy I had decided 
upon. 

The ideal relationship between the Minister 
and his civil servant advisers should be, and 
usually is, says Morrison, that of colleagues 
working together as a team (p. 318), and “the 
belief among some of the public and even some 
Members of Parliament that civil servants do 
not work in harmony with Ministers I have 
hardly ever found to be justified.” (p. 334) He 
has a high opinion of their energy and re- 
sourcefulness, and their incorruptibility. On 
the first, Sir Ivor jennings says: ‘“‘anybody 


who consistently follows a line of policy, be it 
foreign affairs . . . or finance, or social wel- 
fare, must frequently be amazed at the fertility 
of imagination shown by the civil service.” (p. 
107) Of the second, he says (p. 106): “It says 
much for Victorian traditions that a service 
which grew out of patronage should have estab- 
lished and maintained a reputation for hon- 
esty as great as that of Her Majesty's judges.” 
‘The worst that Mr. Morrison can say of them 
is that sometimes they are not quick enough 
in accustoming themselves to new ideas. But 
as Jennings correctly points out “red tape” is a 
necessary consequence of public control. It is 
Parliament as much as the civil service that is 
responsible. Slowness and delay are due less to 
the personal defects of civil servants than to 
the very nature of democratic public adminis- 
tration. 


4 


Contemporary Topics 


Compiled by Public Administration Clearing House 


Federal Personnel Legislation 


The Civil Service Commission went before 
the 83d Congress with a comprehensive pro- 
gram for improving federal personnel manage- 
ment. The program was developed on the basis 
of extensive staff work throughout the commis- 
sion and discussions of specific proposals with 
employee organizations and the interested fed- 
eral agencies. It was reviewed by a special Cabi- 
net subcommittee appointed by President 
Eisenhower, and at the time it went to Con- 
gress he issued a statement expressing his sup- 
port. 

An impressive number of the recommenda- 
tions included in the administration program 
were approved by the Congress. Perhaps the 
most far-reaching measure to be enacted is the 
group life insurance plan (Pub. Law 598), de- 
scribed inan article in this issue of the Review. 

Another item of major importance is the 
modification of the Whitten amendment, 
which limited the number of permanent em- 
ployees in the executive branch to the number 
on the rolls at September 1, 1950. The com- 
mission had urged outright repeal of this pro- 
vision (which went through originally as a 
rider on an Appropriations Act) because of the 
administrative complications which it involves. 
However, the modifications approved will 
permit the commission to proceed with its new 
“career conditional” appointment system and 
to convert to career status many thousands of 
“indefinite” employees who have been blocked 
by the provisions of the Whitten amendment. 

Other provisions of this general “fringe 
benefits” act (Pub. Law 763) include a broad- 
ening of the incentive awards program; repeal 
of the go-day limitation on accumulation of an- 
nual leave; provision for several types of “pre- 
mium” pay for overtime; and an increase in 
the number of “supergrade” positions from 
400 to 550. 

A separate act (Pub. Law 767) extends un- 


employment compensation to federal employ- 
ees. 


Kestnbaum Commission Staff Changes 


G. Lyle Belsley, associate director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, has been 
named executive director of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations to replace 
former Congressman Dudley A. White, who 
resigned as executive director earlier in the 
year to return to his newspaper publishing 
business in Ohio. Mr. Belsley has been granted 
a leave of absence from the clearing house to 
work with the commission until its final report 
is forwarded to the President on or before 
March 1, 1955. 

Hugh L. Elsbree, senior specialist in Ameri- 
can government and public administration, 
Library of Congress, has been appointed dep- 
uty director of research, to take over part of 
the duties of George C. S. Benson, president, 
Claremont Men's College, who will continue 
as director of research. 


Additional Hoover Commission Studies 


The Hoover Commission announced the ap- 
pointment late in August of another major 
task force to study Overseas Economic Opera- 
tions. The work of this task force is to include 
a survey of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration; a check on the Point 4 program to de- 
termine whether its activities duplicate similar 
aid by United Nations agencies; a review of 
the activities of FOA, the State Department, 
and the Commerce Department in trade pro- 
motion and in the investment of American 
capital abroad; a study of the economic report- 
ing activities of the State Department which 
are carried out for other government agencies; 
and the drafting of recommendations designed 
to improve the operations, increase the effi- 
ciency, and effect economies in the agencies 
involved. 
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Chairman of the task force is Henning W. 
Prentis, ]r., chairman of the board of directors, 
Armstrong Cork Company, and a former presi- 
dent and lifetime vice president, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Staff director is 
Bernard S. Van Rensselaer, a former employee 
of the Mutual Security Agency, and since 
March, 1953, a staff member of the Division of 
Investigations, U.S. Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Other studies announced since the Summer, 
1954, Review (p. 221) include one on special 
personnel problems in the Department of De- 
fense, to be made by a subcommittee of the 
task force on Business Organization of the De- 
partment of Defense. Thomas R. Reid, direc- 
tor of civil affairs, Ford Motor Company, is 
chairman of this subcommittee, and John J. 
Corson, of McKinsey & Company, is vice-chair- 


man. Staff director is Cecil E. Goode, formerly . 


director of Personnel, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

A study of possible duplication of the serv- 
ices of the Military Air Transport Service and 
commercial air line operations is being made 
for the transportation subcommittee of the 
task force on Business Organization of the De- 
partment of Defense by Selig Altschul, an inde- 
pendent aviation consultant who has con- 
ducted special studies for various congressional 
committees and for the Department of Com- 
merce. A similar study is being made of the 
Military Sea Transport Service by Alvin Sha- 
piro, former director of research, American 
Merchant Marine Institute. 


Retirement Policy Report 

The five-volume report of the Committee on 
Retirement Policy for Federal Personnel was 
completed and released during the summer. 

Part I presents the committee's comparative 
study of the twenty-three federal retirement 
plans currently in operation and the role of 
retirement and related benefits in the compen- 
sation system. 

Parts 2 and g include findings and recom- 
mendations on the relationships between the 
old-age and survivors insurance system and the 
retirement systems for the uniformed service 
and for the regular civil service. 

Part 4 presents an analysis of the current fi- 
nancial status of the several systems and meth- 
ods of their financing. 


Part 5, presents the committee's findings and 
recommendations on the need for special bene- 
fits for special classes of employments, and on 
the types and amounts of retirement and other 
related benefits provided to federal person- 
nel. It also completes the committee's findings 
and recommendations on the relationship be- 
tween the federal retirement systems and the 
old-age and survivors insurance system. 

Members of the committee, established by 
Congress in 1952, included the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and H. Eliot Kaplan, who was designated 
chairman by the President. 

The report has been issued as S$. Doc. No. 89 
and can be purchased from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Othce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Part 1, $1.50; Part 2, $0.25; Part 3, $0.40; Part 
4, $0.25; and Part 5, $1.00. 


Technical Assistance Studies 

The technical assistance activities of the 
United States and related multilateral pro- 
grams carried on in cooperation with the 
United Nations and the Organization of Amer- 
ican States are a popular subject for study these 
days. The Hoover Commission has recently 
appointed a task force in this field (see 
above); the National Planning Association is 
engaged in an extensive study of technical as- 
sistance programs in Latin America; the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board of the UN is under 
mandate of the Economic and Social Council 
of the UN to “evaluate” the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance which is supported 
by special contributions from the member na- 
tions; and two separate studies are being made 
by committees of the U.S. Senate. 

One of the Senate studies is being made by a 
committee established by S. Res. 214, intro- 
duced by Senator Mansfield of Montana. Sena- 
tor Hickenlooper of lowa is chairman of this 
committee which, under the terms of the reso- 
lution, includes six ‘members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and two other senators 
not members of the committee and not of the 
same political party, designated by the presi- 
dent of the Senate. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations on the resolution (S. 
Rep. No. 1198, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) notes that 
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at the time the U.S. program was initiated the 
committee had recommended that it be lim- 
ited to a trial period of five years (it is now four 
years old). ‘The resolution provides that the 
committee shall make its report by January 
1955- 

The second study is being made by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee and is an out- 
growth, in part, of dissatisfaction in the com- 
mittee with the practice followed by the U.S. 
delegation to the UN of pledging the U.S. con- 
tribution for the expanded technical assistance 
program for six months in advance of authori- 
zation by Congress—a practice which arises out 
of the fact that the UN operates on a calendar 
year budget whereas the U.S. operates on a 
fiscal year budget. The report of the commit- 
tee (S. Rep. No. 2268, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) states 
that the current appropriation is made 


. . » with the understanding that no further pledge 
shall be made to the United Nations for the ex- 
panded technical assistance program by any repre- 
sentative of the United States Government without 
prior authorization by the Congress of the United 
States [and] with the further understanding that a 
study will be instituted by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations [which] will explore all reasonable 
alternatives to the present system of handling 
United States participation in the multilateral tech- 
nical assistance program, including particularly that 
of making direct appropriations to the interna- 
tional organizations which do the technical assist- 
ance work, rather than in the form of a blank check 
to a central fund which is under the control of the 
United Nations, including nations controlled or 
dominated by the U.S.S.R. 


Sixth American Assembly 


The federal government service was the sub- 
ject discussed by a broadly representative group 
of American leaders from the fields of business, 
labor, agriculture, the professions, and govern- 
ment at the Sixth American Assembly, held at 
Arden House on the Harriman Campus of Co- 
lumbia University, October 7-10. Principal 
findings of the Assembly, printed in full in 
The New York Times, October 11, relate to 
building greater prestige for the federal serv- 
ice, fixing responsibility for personnel manage- 
ment, developing better recruitment and train- 
ing programs, administering loyalty and _se- 
curity programs that will safeguard the coun- 
try and the individual rights of the public 


servant, and building pride and unity through- 
out the federal service. 

In preparation for the Assembly, a research 
staff, headed by Wallace S. Sayre of Columbia 
University, gathered pertinent facts, figures, 
and opinions in a series of reports which were 
published in a workbook which served as the 
basis of discussions. Ihe workbook, titled The 
Federal Government Service: Its Character, 
Prestige, and Problems (179 pp.), included the 
following reports: Herbert Kaufman, “The 
Growth of the Federal Personnel System”; 
Herman M. Somers, “The President, the Con- 
gress, and the Federal Government Service”; 
Harvey C. Mansfield, “Political Parties, Pa- 
tronage, and the Federal Government Service”; 
Frederick and Edith Mosher, “Distinguishing 
Marks of the Federal Government Service”; 
and Everett Reimer, “Modern Personnel Man- 
agement and the Federal Covernment Serv- 
ice. 
The workbook will be followed by a final 
edition that will contain the research papers 
and a definitive account of the discussions at 
Arden House, the views expressed by the par- 
ticipants, and the positions taken by them. 
Copies of the workbook and the final edition 
are available on individual request without 
charge. Address requests and inquiries to: Ed- 
win T. Gibson, Executive Director, The Amer- 
ican Assembly, Graduate School of Business 
Building, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N. Y. 


Patronage and the Civil Service 

A number of newspaper stories and public. 
statements during the summer and early 
autumn reflected the growing concern of sup- 
porters of the career civil service over activities 
which appeared to expose the merit system to 
partisan political influence. 

Most outspoken were the writers of the 
federal employee columns which the Washing- 
ton papers carry as a regular feature: Jerry 
Kluttz, “The Federal Diary,” in The Washing- 
ton Post; John Cramer, ““g:00 to 4:30,” in The 
Daily News; and Joe Young, “Federal Spot- 
light,” in The Washington Star. In his column 
for July 19, Kluttz cited as “a notable exam- 
ple” the Foreign Operations Administration, 
“where even stenographers and clerks have 
been required to produce the ‘proper political 
clearance’ and no appointment or promotion 
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can be finally approved . . . unless it has the 
approval of the lady there who is Stassen’s 
liaison with the Administration's political 
arm.” The same column stated: “In recent 
weeks agency heads have received ‘Confiden- 
tial: not for publication’ letters on White 
House stationery” directing them to clear with 
the Republican National Committee all posi- 
tions in Grade 14 ($9,600 starting salary) and 
above “whether they are in or out of the Civil 
Service System.” 

On August 3 Kluttz reported that a second 
order had been issued, modifying the first, 
advising agency heads that the original direc- 
tive was not meant to apply to jobs under the 
civil service system or to the promotions of 
career employees. 

About the same time, letters went to all U.S. 
department and major agency heads from the 
National Civil Service League which>said in 
part: “We believe that requiring partisan po- 
litical clearance before promoting civil service 
employees is such an impediment to a good 
civil service that we are under a duty to oppose 
it as an abuse of a public trust.” 

In a speech before a group of field ofhcials 
and personnel officers at Syracuse, New York, 
August 26, Philip Young, chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, took special note of 
the “allegations of politics.” In*addition to 
calling their attention to the fact that any 
form of political clearance for civil service jobs 
is prohibited by the Civil Service Act and the 
civil service rules, he quoted from a letter he 
had received from President Eisenhower which 
reafhrmed his full support of the commission 
and emphasized the importance of “the pro- 
tection of the career civil service against any 
encroachment of politics—personal or party.” 

There has also been distributed to the heads 

of the departments and agencies a Guide for 
Personnel Actions which specifically forbids 
the requirement of political clearance for civil 
service positions. 
Any action on the part of any person which is con 
trary to this policy is a potential embarrassment to 
the President and opens him personally to the criti- 
cism that he is playing politics with the civil serv- 
ice. Therefore, it is imperative that all possible steps 
be taken to see to it that all persons dealing with 
personnel matters in your organization are fully in- 
formed concerning the civil service laws, rules and 
regulations, 


Internal Revenue Service Training 

A training center to provide special ad- 
vanced study for agents of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has been established in the School 
of Business at the University of Michigan 
under a government contract made possible by 
recent congressional action authorizing the 
expenditure of not more than $400,000 for 
this purpose during the 1955, fiscal year. 

The program will cover one tull semester 
with approximately 100 students enrolled for 
each session. Agents chosen to take the course 
will be selected from nominations made by the 
nine regional commissioners of IRS. Generally, 
employees will be selected for training from 
the ranks of internal revenue agents in grades 
GS-7 and GS-g who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted at least one year of service, Employees 
taking the course who do not remain@with the 
service for a minimum of three years following 
completion of the training will be required to 
repay part of their training costs. 

Instruction, which will be largely at the 
graduate school level, will include technical 
tax and finance subjects as well as courses on 
the policies, practices, and problems of busi- 
ness management. The program will be con- 
ducted mainly by the regular university 
faculty, with the Revenue Service supplying 
specialists not otherwise available. 

The University of Michigan was selected 
from more than twenty universities submitting 
bids for operating the training center, A special 
ten-man advisory committee assisted Commis- 
sioner T. Coleman Andrews in his selection. 


Public Employees and Political Action 


Limitations on political activity by public 
service employees were highlighted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's veto at the end of the last 
session of Congress of the D. C. presidential 
primary bill. The President expressed ap- 
proval of the general purpose of the bill which 
would have established machinery in the vote- 
less District of Columbia to enable residents 
to vote for delegates to the national party con- 
ventions and for national committee members, 
but vetoed it because he believed some of its 
provisions violated the Hatch Act. This act, 
passed in 1939, regulates the political activities 
of federal employees in the civil service. An 
amendment, passed in 1940, extends its appli- 
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cation to state and local government employees 
whose salaries are paid in whole or in part 
from federal funds. 

The employees of many state and local 
governments are under similar restraints. A 
recent publication, Regulating Political Activ- 
ities of Public Employees, by Richard Chris- 
topherson, provides an analytical summary of 
the practices of 88 cities and 14 states in regu- 
lating political activities of their employees. 
The study concludes that the two fundamental 
problems are how much to regulate and how 
to enforce the regulations. Complexity of the 
problem has resulted in emphasis on the con- 
crete elements of political activity. It is neces- 
sary to differentiate between partisan and non- 
partisan activities, between what the employee 
does on his own and on the public’s time, and 
between standards covering candidacies and 
those covering issues. The report may be pur- 
chased from the Civil Service Assembly, 1313 
East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Person- 
nel Report No. 543, 13 pp. $2.00. 


Retirement Benefits for State and Local 
Employees 

State and local employees may now obtain 
coverage under the federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system even if they are already 
under a retirement system. 

Coverage of state and local employees had 
been limited to those not covered by another 
system. Amendments to the Social Security Act 
enacted by the last Congress make it possible 
for public agencies desiring to coordinate their 
retirement systems with federal social security 
to do so through state-federal agreements, sub- 
ject to approval by the state legislature, the 
local legislative body if the retirement plan was 
originally established by local ordinance, and 
a majority vote of the members covered by the 
local plan. 

The amendments became effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1954, but enabling legislation will be re- 
quired in most states to implement the new 
law. 


State Budgets and Federal Aid 

The 1953 session of the Montana Legislative 
Assembly amended its budget law to require 
that state agency requests for federal aid funds 
should be submitted through the state control- 
ler for approval by the assembly (or by the 


Governor when the assembly is not in session) 
before submission to the appropriate federal 
agency. 

Similar legislation adopted earlier by Wis- 
consin provides that the Governor, on behalf 
of the state, shall accept any federal funds 
made available to the state and that he may, 
in exercising this authority, “stipulate asa con- 
dition of the acceptance . . . such conditions 
as in his discretion may be necessary to safe- 
guard the interests of the state of Wisconsin.” 

Provisions of this kind in state budget laws 
highlight one of the important problems in the 
area of intergovernmental relations being con- 
sidered by the Kestnbaum Commission. A 
study made by the Council of State Govern- 
ments in 1949 found “rather general agree- 
ment that federal grants-in-aid should be re- 
flected in state budgets as revenues and that 
fiscal contro! over the expenditure of such 
moneys should be the same as over state funds,” 
though opinions vary as to the best way to ac- 
complish this control. A model state law on 
this subject, proposed by the council in 1951, 
has been adopted in part in Florida and in 
Connecticut. 


University Research on City Purchasing 


The Institute of Industrial Research, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, is helping the city of 
Louisville set standards for the things it buys. 
Members of the institute's staff are cooperating 
with city officials in reviewing Louisville's 
specifications for paints, gasoline, fuel oil, 


lubricants, and tires and recommending 
changes they think are necessary. Once the pur- 
chases are made, the institute tests the items 
to make sure that required standards are met. 
Under the terms of the arrangement, the insti- 
tute charges the city only the extra costs of its 
research, 


Performance Budgeting for Cities 


Two pamphlets recently published by the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association offer 
the lessons of experience for the guidance of 
cities contemplating adoption of the perform- 
ance-type budget. 

An Administrative Case Study of Perform- 
ance Budgeting in the City of Los Angeles, 
California, by George A. Terhune, “records 
all steps taken during the preliminary plan- 


ning, budget preparation, and budget adop- 
tion phases of the 1952-53 budget, the first 
budget of the city of Los Angeles to be pre- 
pared on a performance budget basis [and] in- 
cludes a detailed explanation of the perform- 
ance budget reporting procedure which was in- 
stalled after the 1952-53 budget was adopted. 

Performance Budgeting and Unit Cost Ac- 
counting for Governmental Units consists of 
three papers: Frank A. Lowe, “How to Initiate 
a Performance Budget Program”; Orin K. 
Cope, “Operation Analysis—The Basis for Per- 
formance Budgeting”; and Joseph M. Cun- 
ningham, “Accounting and the Performance 
Budget.” 

These pamphlets may be purchased from 
MFOA, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois, for $1.25 and $1.00 respectively. 


Municipal League Fellowship 

The National Municipal League has estab- 
lished a $1,500 fellowship, open to state and 
local government employees, for attendance at 
the Advanced Management Program of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
at Harvard University. This is a 13-week pro- 
gram in which 150 top executives from busi- 
ness, leading administrators from the federal 
government, and senior officers of the armed 
forces participate. 

Winner of the fellowship this year is Russell 
J. Cooney, city manager, Merced, California. 
His participation in the program will mark 
the first time since its inauguration after 
World War II that a state or municipal govern- 
ment official has been enrolled. 


Minnesota Certificate Program 

The University of Minnesota, through its 
General Extension Division, is offering a pro- 
gram of study leading to a Certificate in Public 
Administration. The program is intended pri- 
marily for federal, state, and local government 
employees in the Twin Cities area. Its pur- 
poses are (1) to provide an understanding of 
the fundamentals of public administration 
and an opportunity to study in detail some of 
the problems and techniques of administra- 
tion, (2) to enable each student to carry out an 
individual program of study designed to fit 
his needs, and (3) to supplement the in-service 
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training programs of government agencies. 

The certificate program requires 45 credit 
hours distributed among core, elective, and 
subject matter fields. The core requirement in- 
cludes 15 credit hours of survey courses in 
American government, introduction to public 
administration, public personnel administra- 
tion, and public financial administration. The 
list of elective courses from which candidates 
for the certificate must choose at least five (15 
credit hours) includes municipal law and ad- 
ministration, employee taining techniques, 
problems in public administration, adminis- 
trative analysis, administrative communica- 
tion, problems in tax administration, city and 
county planning, business and government, ad- 
ministrative regulation, public relations, gov- 
ernmental accounting, and statistics. The re- 
maining 15 credit hours must be in a subject 
matter field such as political science, psy- 
chology, accounting, or industrial relations. 

The courses which are included in the cer- 
tificate program are taught in the evening, 
though equivalent courses offered elsewhere in 
the university or by correspondence may also 
be applied toward the certificate. 


Inter-University Case Program 

Edwin A. Bock, of the staff of the New York 
office, Public Administration Clearing House, 
has been appointed staff director of the Inter- 
University Case Program to succeed Paul N. 
Yivisaker who resigned to accept a position as 
administrative assistant to Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

The ICP ofhee has been moved from Swarth- 
more College to the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion Building, 45 East 65th Street, New York, 
which also houses the New York office of 
PACH. Mr. Bock will continue his association 
with PACH-NY on a part-time basis. 

ICP pamphlets will continue to be printed 
and distributed by the University of Alabama 
Press, Drawer 2877, University, Alabama. 
Queries on subscriptions, publication plans, 
privileges of membership, and the like should 
be addressed to the New York headquarters. 


IIAS Round Table 

A Round Table of the International In- 
stitute of Administrative Sciences at The 
Hague July 23-28, 1954, brought together over 
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go participants from 39 countries and 8 inter- 
national bodies. 

The Council of Administration, composed 
of delegates of member-states and national sec- 
tions, under the chairmanship of M. René 
Cassin of France, authorized the creation of 
sections of international civil servants sta- 
tioned in the same area. Plans are under way 
for the organization of sections in New York, 
Paris, and Geneva. 

‘The Council of Administration also adopted 
a new schedule of dues based upon the United 
Nations scale of contributions. This should 
greatly facilitate the admission of less de- 
veloped countries with large populations, such 
as India, to membership in ILAS. 

In addition to the business meetings, small 
groups held discussions of two principal sub- 
jects: public economic enterprise and in-service 
training. 

Participants from the United States in- 
cluded Charles Aikin, University of California; 
Charles S. Ascher, Public Administration 
Clearing House; Lynton K. Caldwell, UN In- 
stitute of Public Administration, Ankara, ‘Tur- 
key; Albert Gorvine, Brooklyn College; Wil- 
liam Ronan, New York University; Mac- 
Donald Salter, Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration; and Donald C. Stone, Springfield Col- 
lege. 

The Round Table for 1955 will be a resi- 
dential week at one of the Oxford colleges 
during the first half of July, for which the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration will 
be host. 


IULA Congress 


The XIIth Congress of the International 
Union of Local Authorities will be held in 
Rome, Italy, September 26-October 1, 1955, 
at the invitation of Mayor Beccherini of Rome. 
Other postwar congresses of I[ULA—at Brigh- 
ton in 1951 and Vienna in 1953—have at- 
tracted some hundreds of municipal ofhcials 
from more than go countries of North Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Asia, including delegations of 
mayors and other officials from the U.S. 

The main subject for discussion at the com- 
ing congress is “Local Government Finance— 
Its Importance for Local Autonomy.” Mr. Carl 
H. Chatters, former director of the American 
Municipal Association and the Municipal Fi- 


nance Officers Association, is preparing the re- 
port for the U.S. This report will be synthe- 
sized with reports from fifteen to twenty other 
national leagues of municipalities, and a gen- 
eral report will be printed in advance of the 
congress in three languages, to allow the full 
time for discussion by participants. 

Another topic will be “Cultural Activities of 
Local Authorities,” for which Mr. Orin Nolt- 
ing, assistant director, International City 
Managers’ Association, is preparing the U.S. 
report. LULA is collaborating with UNESCO 
on this theme and the two organizations will 
hold a special working party on municipal ac- 
tivities for adult education at the time of the 
CONZTESS. 

The congress will be preceded, on Septem- 
ber 25, by a “European Day,” at which Henri 
Brugmans, rector of the College of Europe, and 
others will discuss the importance of strength- 
ened local government for European inte- 
gration. 

Further information about IULA and the 
congress can be obtained from Herbert Em- 
merich, chairman, American Committee for 
International Municipal Cooperation, 1313 
East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Arab Public Administration Conference 

A three-day Public Administration Con- 
ference, believed to be the first of its kind in 
the Arab world, was held in Beirut under the 
auspices of the American University of Beirut 
at the end of July. The sessions were attended 
by 80 persons from Egypt, Lraq, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, and Syria. 
‘The participants included many of the leading 
Arab professors and practitioners of public ad- 
ministration, 

The conference was the culmination of the 
university's first In-Service Training Seminar 
in Public Administration, which had started 
at the beginning of July and was attended by 
go career government ofhcials from Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, and Saudi Arabia. 

Most of the work of the conference was done 
in panel discussions. Members of the confer- 
ence read prepared addresses, which were fol- 
lowed by a general discussion open to the 
public. Rapporteurs are preparing résumés of 
the proceedings of the panels which will be 
available for distribution shortly. 


CONTEMPORARY TOPICS 


At the close of the conference the partici- 
pants from each country selected one person to 
represent them on a permanent committee that 
will work out a plan for holding future con- 
ferences in other Arab capitals. 


Statistical Training Center, University of 
the Philippines 

The first training session of the Statistical 
Center, located in the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of the Philip- 
pines, began on June 24 with 35 students. The 
center was established by the Philippine 
government with the assistance of the UN. The 
government is providing the director, lec- 
turers, premises, and other facilities. The UN 
Technical Assistance Administration is con- 
tributing some equipment and documentation 
as well as two experts to assist in the direction, 
instruction, research, and advisory activities 
of the center. The center will provide, in co- 
operation with government agencies, both in- 
service training and graduate instruction lead- 
ing to the degree of M.A. in Statistics. 


Africanization of the Gold Coast Public 
Service 

The development of the Gold Coast's policy 
on Africanization of the Public Service, the 
means by which it has been implemented, and 
the extent to which progress has been made 
are reviewed in a Statement on the Programme 
of the Africanization of the Public Service, 
published this year by the Gold Coast govern- 
ment (Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1954, 
Accra, Gold Coast, 76 pp., $0.66). 

The number of Africans holding senior posts 
in the civil service has risen from 10 per cent in 
1949 to 36 per cent. Since 1952, 5 Africans have 
been appointed to top-level positions, and at 
least 45, Africans now hold influential posts in 
their departments or ministries. In addition to 
these senior posts, there are over 20,000 other 
African members of the civil service. 

The first Africanization scheme, attempted 
from 1926 to 1946, failed primarily because no 
specific provision was made for training Afri- 
cans. The new policy adopted after the World 
War II recognized that training is the key to 
building an effective indigenous civil service. 

A Scholarships Selection Board was set up 
in 1945 to centralize the government's training 
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program. Since then nearly 1,000 scholarships 
have been awarded for higher education and 
practical or technical training. In 1953 a policy 
was adopted which places responsibility on de- 
partments to finance scholarships relating to 
their work, 

A program for recruitment and training has 
been established in the Chief Secretary's Othce, 
under the direction of A. L. Adu, a former UN 
fellow in Puerto Rico, Under this program a 
Civil Service Training Center has been opened 
to supplement the facilities of higher and 
technical educational institutions in the Gold 
Coast and the accelerated scholarship program 
for foreign study. A biennial journal, the Gold 
Coast Public Servant, has been launched, con- 
taining news of training programs, and articles 
about administrative problems and the process 
of Africanization, 

The Goid Coast now advertises all civil 
service vacancies except those filled by internal 
promotion and those for which it is known 
that local personnel are not available. A regis- 
ter of all Gold Coast students studying at home 
or overseas is maintained, Pamphlets are being 
prepared to explain to secondary schools and 
the general public the careers open to candi- 
dates, the qualifications required, and the 
scholarship schemes in operation. To give can- 
didates for the civil service information about 
staff arrangements, each department has been 
asked to prepare a scheme of service, outlining 
its staffing and promotion policy and describ- 
ing further training facilities available in the 
department. 


Teheran Institute of Administrative Af- 
fairs 

The University of Teheran is establishing a 
Technical Institute of Administrative Affairs 
to expand and improve its pre- and post-entry 
public administration training and to sponsor 
research and consulting activities. The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, under an FOA 
contract, will assist in its development. The 
plans for the contract were made by university 
ofhcials in cooperation with Dean Henry Rein- 
ing, Jr., and Professor Harry A. Marlow of the 
University of Southern California, who spent 
several weeks in Iran in the spring of 1954. 
Several University of Southern California pro- 
fessors will go to Teheran to work with officials 
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of the University of Teheran and a number of 
Iranian professors will come to the U.S. to 
broaden this experience in public administra- 
tion. Mr. Marlow is already in Iran. 


Institute of Public Administration for 
Turkey and the Middle East 

The Institute of Public Administration for 
Turkey and the Middle East in Ankara com- 
pleted its first academic year in June. It had a 
registration of 160 students in the first semester 
and 176 in the second. All the enrollees were 
active administrators—“middle managers” 
nominated by their employers. The institute 
has now established two programs, one leading 
to a certificate, the other to a two-year diploma 
course. 

The institute has produced several research 
studies of general interest, has translated con- 
siderable material for teaching purposes, and 
plans to extend its activities in in-service train- 
ing. 

The third team of faculty to be provided by 
the UN began teaching in October. Lynton K. 
Caldwell, of Syracuse University, is serving 
as co-director of the institute. Robert V. Pres- 
thus, of Michigan State College, is a member 
of the staff. 


New Public Administration Journal 


A new journal, L’Organizzazione Tecnica 
Della Pubblica Amministrazione, has been 
launched by the Office of Administrative Re- 
form in Italy. The office, which has been di- 
rected since its inception in 1951 by Giuseppe 
Cataldi, professor of administrative law, has 
conducted intensive studies of the bureaucracy 
and has made many recommendations for im- 
provement. During the summer of 1954, in co- 
operation with FOA, it conducted a six-week 
in-service training program for administrative 
personnel on the principles and practices of 
organization and methods work, and plans are 
being made for similar training sessions to be 
held in the future. 

The first issue of the journal, January- 
March, 1954, reviews the progress in adminis- 
trative reform which has been made since 1950 
and explores continuing practical problems. 
It also invites and encourages cooperation and 
an exchange of ideas between public adminis- 
tration and private enterprise. 


Fourth International Congress of Com- 
parative Law 

The Fourth International Congress of Com- 
parative Law, sponsored by the Academy of 
Comparative Law and held at the Faculty of 
Law in Paris, August 1-7, 1954, brought to- 
gether about 250 lawyers and professors. The 
section on public law included discussions of 
legal control of public industrial services; the 
law of the public service; and the organization 
and management of public corporations. 

This section attracted the largest participa- 
tion of any of the many sections, including men 
from Greece, Japan, Iraq, Israel, and Egypt. 
Political scientists from the U.S. included 
Karl Loewenstein, Amherst College; Charles 
Aikin, University of California; and Charles 
S. Ascher, Public Administration Clearing 
House. John N. Hazard, Columbia University, 
was secretary of the U.S. delegation. Roscoe 
Pound is president of the academy. 


ECLA Training Program 

A new training program, organized by the 
Economic Commission for Latin America in 
collaboration with the UN Technical Assist- 
ance Administration, brings a selected group 
of Latin American economists to ECLA head- 
quarters in Santiago each year for a nine- 
month course in economic development. The 
1954 program, April-December, began with a 
study of basic statistical tools. The course also 
includes training in the techniques of pro- 
graming economic development and the evalu- 
ation of projects. The last part of the course is 
devoted to the administrative and executive 
aspects of programing. The experience of de- 
velopment corporations and similar bodies in 
Latin America is considered and visits are 
made to the principal industrial centers of 
Chile. 

The training program is held in the ECLA 
secretariat building, thereby giving the fellows 
an opportunity to study and work with the 
economists of ECLA. This year there are two 
fellows from Chile and one each from Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, and Nicaragua. In addition 
there are two economists from the Middle East, 
one from Egypt, and one from Iran. 
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